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LITERATURE. 


Across Ohrysé: a Journey of Exploration 
from Canton to Mandalay. By A. R. 
Colquhoun. With Three Maps and Three 
Hundred Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 


How is it that so many distinguished 
travellers are seized with an “ accursed gold- 
hunger” in the matter of book-titles? Even 
poor Capt. Gill went out of his way to name 
his interesting narrative after the “ River of 
Golden Sand.” Capt. Burton, with ingenuous 
reduplication, gilds his title-page with the 
legend “To the Gold-Coast for Gold,” in 
accordance, perhaps, with his vicious propo- 
sition that ‘‘ Geography is good, but gold is 
better.” And now comes Mr. Colquhoun 
from a new Eldorado, and inscribes his name 
on another Jibro d’ oro, which he calls Across 
Ohrysé. Can it be that Sir Gorgius Midas 
has set out on his travels and written books; 
or is it that such titles are chosen by the 
affluent publishers, and not by the poor, but 
honest, authors ? 

In the case of Mr. Colquhoun’s book, how- 
ever, Messrs. Sampson Low must be acquitted 
of responsibility. It appears that Ptolemy 
is the culprit, and that his “Chrysé” is a 
translation of the term “ Suvarna-bhumi,” or 
“Golden Land,” which our Aryan brothers 
applied, somewhat vaguely, to the Indo- 
Chinese region. 

The scheme of travel which Mr. Colquhoun 
and his companion, Mr. Wahab, proposed 
was to strike westwards from Canton across 
the southern provinces of China to the town 
of P’u-erh in the extreme south of Yiinnan, 
and then to cross the frontier into the territory 
of the independent Shan people, through 
which they hoped to make their way, via 
Zimmé, to Rangoon. The latter part of their 
plan was not accomplished ; but the change 
of programme is not greatly to be regretted, 
since it led the travellers to make for Ta-li-fu, 
by a route hitherto untraversed by Europeans, 
up the valley of the Pa-pien River. From 
Ta-li-fu they plodded on to Bhamo, following, 
with some deviation, in the footsteps of 
Margary and Gill. The narrative of this 
arduous expedition through the South Chinese 
borderlands is written in a good-natured, 
unaffected style which is never dull or de- 
spondent, and bears all the freshness of a 
journal without its monotony. Indeed, it is 
manifest that Mr. Colquhoun has acquired the 
priceless accomplishment of serenity, so indis- 
pensable to success in exploration. The 
traveller is made, not born, and the art of 
serenity has to be acquired. Natural serenity 
1s difficult to distinguish from natural 
stupidity. 

The author and his fellow-traveller had 





full scope for the exercise of this needful 
quality. The mutiny of servants and porters, 
and the characteristic defection of their inter- 
preter, one Hong-beng-kaw, a Chinaman 
educated in England, were condoned or dis- 
regarded with all judicious equanimity. The 
secret of an impoverished cash-box was 
successfully kept. The ill-will of local officials 
and the intrigues of underlings were frustrated 
or ignored. But the explorer must be pre- 
pared to face more formidable obstacles than 
these, especially in Southern Yiinnan, which 
is probably the most pestilential country in 
Asia. The crude misery of marching and 
surveying day after day, for many days, when 
stricken with fever or dysentery is not much 
dwelt upon in Mr. Colquhoun’s cheerful 
pages; but he relates, with a sadness and 
deep sympathy which all his readers will 
share, how Mr. Wahab succumbed at last 
to the hardship of travel, and died on his way 
home to England. 

In their journey through the Western 

districts of Yiinnan our travellers made 
the acquaintance of Father Vial, a member 
of the “Missions Etrangires de Paris,” 
who, at a moment when fortune seemed 
to have forsaken them, volunteered to 
accompany them to Bhamo. The debt 
of gratitude which travellers in Western 
China owe to the Confreres of that society 
can never be paid; but it may at any rate be 
acknowledged, and I take occasion to recog- 
nise the obligation which so many English 
wanderers have incurred to Bishops Chauveau, 
Desfléches, Fenouil, and Biet. To Mr. 
Colquhoun and his comrade, ignorant as they 
necessarily were of the language and manners 
of the Western Chinese, the experience of 
Father Vial was most valuable; it seems, 
indeed, almost doubtful if they would ever 
have * got through” without the aid of this 
opportune recruit. When at last they neared 
Bhamo, the bourne from which nearly all 
Chinese travellers return, the author thus 
describes the delight of the party; and the 
passage is a fair sample of his natural and 
direct style :— 
“T shall never forget my sensation when, as we 
turned a bend in the road, Pére Vial called out, 
‘Voila ’Irrawadi!’ There, sure enough, was 
the noble river, showing like a silver streak in 
the dark plain, through openings in the forest 
before us. The feelings of the traveller who 
thus at last sees his goal are not to be described. 
I recollect well how—after a pause, during 
which everyone was perfectly quiet—looking 
round to watch the faces of our party, I was 
struck by the look of calm enjoyment—an air 
of placid content—which was written on the 
faces of one and all. Even our Cantonese fol- 
lowers were touched. Akiu laid a hand on my 
arm—forgetting, in the excitement of the 
moment, all question of master and seryant— 
and pointed with the other to the waterway, 
which we had so anxiously been pining to reach. 
He did not speak, but his action and expression 
were more eloquent than any words could have 
been. As we moved forward, now in bounding 
spirits, I called out to Ptre Vial—‘ No more 
medicine for me ;’ and literally from that time I 
took no more quinine, with which I had been 
dosing myself in order to try to cure the burn- 
ing fever which had seized on me during the 
past few days.” 

The meeting with the American mission- 
aries at Bhamo recalls Stanley’s strictures on 
de Brazza. 





‘We were decked out in what seemed to us 
strangely clean and ificent attire—very 
different from that worn by us on our arrival. 
In Yiinnanese bamboo hats, straw sandals, torn 
flannel shirts, and variegated trousers—tied 
with string round the ankle—we had presented 
an appearance more quaint than respectable. 
Perhaps the best indication of what we looked 
like is the remark of one of our American 
friends, who on seeing us expressed the opinion, 
‘I never saw three such first-class loafers in 
all my life!’” - 


In his discussion of projected commercial 
routes, Mr. Colquhoun makes the most of his 
case, in the course of which he candidly 
admits that, ‘notwithstanding the richness 
of the country, there is hardly any trade. 
. . » The chief reason lies in the want of 
communications.” The subject of trade- 
communications in a country without com- 
munications and without trade seems to be 
one of no common sterility. Comparing 
Northern with Southern Yiinnan our traveller 
writes :— 


‘*‘ An important discovery made during my late 
journey was the much greater fertility of the soil 
and the more afiluent circumstances of the popu- 
lation in the south than in the north of Yiinnan. 
The ouly accounts that we have had of the pro- 
vince, with the exception of that of the French 
Expedition, have been from journeys through the 
northern region, which is a poor and sterile 
country, where the character of the country and 
people is greatly inferior to that of the south. In 
the north the province is wild, broken, and almost 
uninhabitable, on account of the heavy mists, 
fogs, andrains. In the tangle of mountains there 
are few valleys to arrest the eye. The popula- 
tion is wretchedly poor and sparse, living chiefly 
on maize—for the country is too mountainous 
for the production of rice. Maize is the ordinary 
food, rice an article of luxury. Other cereals 
are cultivated in small quantities. Tea and 
tobacco of the poorest quality are found here 
and there. ‘There is no commerce or industry. 
‘“‘The south and south-west are altogether 
different. The mountain ranges—which in the 
north-west rise above the snow-line—towards 
the southern borders subside greatly, and give 
place to undulating tracts and plains, which 
increase in their extent and level character 
towards the Gulf of Siam. . . . The plains are 
rich and, as a rule, thickly populated. The 
number of towns and villages is remarkable. 
They are found close together, and occupy the 
best position in the plains and valleys. The 
population is markedly different from that of 
the north.” 


In this comparison, however, Mr. Colquhoun 
is somewhat unfair to the northern districts 
of the province; nor is it quite clear what 
part of Yiinnan he refers to in speaking 
of the “north.”’ Such a city as Chaotung, 
for instance, in lat. 27° 20, is far more 
populous than any southern city described by 
him, and the wide plateau on which it is 
built undulates so slightly that carts are in 
common use on the farms. Tung-chuan, again, 
in lat. 26° 25’, is prosperous and well-peopled ; 
and much the same may be said of several 
other cities and towns of the north. On the 
whole, one rises from the perusal of Mr. 
Colquhoun’s commercial chapters with the 
conviction that his description of the south 
might be applied fairly well to Yiinnan in 
general. His account of decayed and ruined 
cities, with dislocated and almost impassable 
roads, and public buildings dilapidated and 
unrepaired, very well describes the condition 
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of most Chinese cities, and notably of Peking 
itself. 

The much-debated question of the ap- 
proaches to Yiinnan is treated at some length 
in the work under notice, and the opinion 
formed by Mr. Grosvenor and the members 
of his mission in 1876 is practically confirmed. 
The Sladen route to Momein, and the French 
route by the Tonquin river to Manhao, both 
lead into a disturbed and distressed border- 
land, more than four hundred miles distant 
from the populous and densely cultivated 
China which it is the object of route-explorers 
to attain. The track from Rangoon to P’u-erh, 
which Mr. Colquhoun advocates, is beyond 
question the most promising of all the 
approaches, since it passes in its whole length 
through a productive region, inhabited by 
a people of Tai lineage, with whom our 
dependency of British Burma already pos- 
sesses a well-established communication. 

But, whatever may be the outcome of the 
route question, it is certain that Yiinnan will 
continue to attract travellers by the great 
scientific interest which attaches to its eth- 
nological condition. The province is a great 
mine of ethnic and linguistic treasures, and in 
this respect may be regarded as the very core 
of Indo-China. In its secluded recesses the 
great Mongolian race meets and mingles with 
the Burmese, the Tai, the Tibetan, the Mon- 
annam, and many other obscure or undis- 
covered peoples. Mr. Colquhoun affords us 
much information upon various aboriginal 
tribes ; and if, as is to be hoped, he may be 
induced a second time to turn his steps to 
Yiinnan, it is not indiscreet to assert that the 
world will be more grateful for further know- 
ledge on this head than for the comparatively 
frivolous research of trade routes. 

E. Corsorne BaBeEr. 








A Book of Dreams. By Harriet Eleanor 
Hamilton King. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue name of the book before us brings to 
mind some of the wonderful and beautiful 
dreams dreamt in England from time to time. 
We can feel the fresh breeze blow on the 
Malvern Hills, as the gaunt form of Long 
Will lies by the burnside, lulled by the 
pleasant sound of waters, and we can look 
upon the sights that come beneath those eye- 
lids; most beautiful of all, the plowman’s 
form that grows as we watch it into the 
Divine Knighthood which is to joust at 
Jerusalem. We see, too, with the inward eye, 
the wicket-gate and the House Beautiful, and 
the Valley of the Shadow, and the Celestial 
City, as the dreamer saw them from the Bed- 
ford den. But these dreams must pass away 
for the nonce, for the dreams of a nineteenth- 
century poet are before us, and we are very 
glad of the glory and the freshness thereof, 
The book is made of that precious stuff, 
happily not so rare as precious, which 
we call Poetry. We have singers who sing 
because they must, and makers who set their 
making in verse because of the special 
advantages offered by metrical form. If to 
the readers of “‘Aspromonte” and “ The 
Disciples ” it was just possible to ask whether 
Mrs. King were a poet born, or whether the 
passionate fervour of her sympathy for Italy 
had made of fair speech fairer song, we think 





such question decided by this book. Here is 
no impulse save that which comes to poets 
born, not made. We feel that Mrs, King has 
made these poems simply because she could 
not help it. In ‘‘Four Watches” a girl 
watches and waits for one who comes not at 
noon when the bees are weaving out their 
golden hour, “In achain of filmy rustlings” 
(we can hear those bees) ; nor at sunset, with 
the red roses; nor at midnight, when the 
orange-blossom makes the air of the southern 
night heavy and warm with fragrance; but 
at sunrise, when the window is crowded with 
the pale starry faces of the passion-flower 
blooms. 

To us, one of the loveliest of these lovely 
poems is “ A Haunted House.” The“ house” 
is one where 
** Of health and wealth a hidden spell 

Is scattered by hands invisible.’ 

There are happy folk there, and sweet music 
flows for them. There is one coming and 
going among the guests more beautiful than 
any other, but of the face she wears we learn 
** One only knoweth it in the throng ; 

One knoweth too well and knoweth too long.”’ 
To the others the glance of that crowned 
brow is but a sunbeam, the thrilling of the 
low voice but the dying note of the song :— 
** Not to sadden, only to share, 

To the feast unbidden that guest comes there.’’ 
The dead lady brings peace to the house and 
all within. She stands with soft white feet 
by the little sleeping children and her soft 
white hands pass over their hair— 

‘** Till, where two are sleeping side by side, 

Doth a dream at last between them glide. 


Of all the angels that guard the place, 

The least is not that forgotten face.’’ 

Has any poet told the old sad story with 
more beauty? Has any made us more deeply 
feel that not lightly, not quickly, can pain 
be forgotten, while the love that cannot be 
spilt, cannot be wasted, must go on blessing 
and gladdening for evermore ? 

In “A Starry Sign,” the dreamer dwells 
in a city whose inhabitants spend fair and 
happy days, with hope before them of some- 
thing fairer yet. Their only books are the 
stars, and by the stars revelation comes to 
them. Sometimes an unknown star, some- 
times many stars of splendour strange, would 
grow into the sight of the elected one. One 
only could behold them, and that one 
‘*Who saw them, him they called and drew away, 

So that he might but follow.” 

None who went from the city ever returned ; 
he went forth with a light upon his face that told 
of some hidden joy. To the speaker the token 
comes; and she goes forward on and on until 
she comes to a white down, and, her looks 
drawn downwards a moment, sees “a coronal 
of pointed leaves, and in the midst one stalk 
of starry faces.” The surface of the world is 
changed, for never yet was such a flower seen 
on hills like these ; and as she stoops to pluck 
it she sees the grass all alive with flowers. 
“Ah, what is this?” Is not the gift that 
has come to her the opened eye? For the 
flower is earth’s flower, the auricula. The 
light of the large golden globes has penetrated 
the dreamer’s brain, and she, not Nature, is 
changed; the change within, not without, 
has come to her life, 





The longest poem in the book is “A 
Midsummer Day’s Dream.” The dreamer, 
after Mass at St. Peter’s, lingers by the 
crucifix, to watch with the Christ ; but goes 
forth, wearied, and walks all alone through the 
garden of the earth. And, oh! the paradise 
of flowers that are about her. Mrs. King 
writes of flowers as she does because she is 
“ One with the flowers in life more dear than 
speech.” We wish we could follow every 
step of the dream-pilgrimage till the bells 
chime at noon. Then comes a break; “ Part 
ITI.” is missing, but we think it is scarcely 
hard to imagine something of it from the 
“ Awake ”’ that follows. The dreamer is bidden 
to awake, and 

‘* The gates of sleep slide open, 
And past them is a strand, 
That seems like one remembered, 
The last of English land,” 
In the world of waking the straight path is 
steep and narrow, 
** And every breath is battle, 
And every step a fall ; 
And less than loss of all things 
Shall win no way at all.” 
There are heavy-laden souls pressing all 
round :— 
“«'These are thy own, thy dearest, 
For tkis brief human space ; 
Break not thy bonds before time, 
Nor spurn the earth-bound place.”’ 
No more must the dreamer escape the station 
of the Cross: the “lonely favour” must be 
renounced ; the “lowly loss’ taken. 
**O robe star-strewn, embroidered, 
O royal purple pall ! 
T loose you from my shoulders 
Till my last sleep shall fall. 


** O Christ, whose hour of coming 
The stars of morning keep, 
Let me be found to meet Thee 
Waking, and not asleep.’’ 

It is well to dream fair dreams; it is better 
to live a strenuous life such as our brethren’s 
needs claim from us: it is well to see visions ; 
it is better to behold with waking eyes the 
glory of the Lord. Emity H. Hickey. 








Retrospect of a Long Life: from 1815 to 

1883. By 8. C. Hail. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Mr. Hatt looks back along a vista of seventy 
years, and views again the multifarious stir- 
rings and strivings, failures and successes, of 
his life, with the motley crowd of shifting 
figures that glanced across his path. In the 
main Mr. Hall’s recollections of his contem- 
poraries are of the nature of general impres- 
sions ; the absence of a diary and of letters 
will be regretted by readers who look for 
what is novel, vivid, and precise. He re- 
members that he has seen the eminent states- 
man, Lord A——, or the great poet, Mr. B——; 
whereupon follows a sketch of the distin- 
guished person, and of fragments of his career, 
enlivened now and again by a touch of per- 
sonal recollection, but largely formed out of 
loose material of literary or political history 
in which no one possesses any private right. 
If some reviewer better versed in “ anec- 
dotage” than the writer of this notice were 
to pick and steal from Mr. Hall’s thousand- 
and-odd pages, doubtless pleasant pilferings 
could be brought together. I suppose a good 
and erudite diner-out could at once determine 
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in which of the Italian or French jest-books 
the following story appeared three hundred 
years ago ; but, if it is new to any reader in 
the North-British form in which I quote it 
from Mr. Hall, I shall feel that “I have not 
lived altogether in vain” :— 

‘At Oban the authorities placed a steamboat 
at our disposal to visit Iona and Staffa.... 
Among our few fellow- for it was 
an act of grace to admit him—was a substantial 
Scottish grazier. On our return, his friends 
met him on the quay, and in reply to their 
natural question, ‘And what did ye think of 
Staffa?’ his answer was, ‘ Weel, ye ken, they 
led me to believe there was only grass for one 
coo, and I saw three coos feeding on it.’” 
Aman of veracity, this Scottish grazier, of 
clear and absolute fidelity to truth, firmly 
grasping one essential fact of the universe, 
silently bearing it along with him, and 
admitted only by “act of grace” among the 
crew of view-hunters, dilettanti, and other 
doleful creatures bent on discovery of dim 
phantasms of fine feelings and other in- 
conceivabilities in Fingal’s mystic grot—so 
comments (or might comment) a certain well- 
known “ German professor.” 

“T doubt,” says Mr. Hall, “if a traveller 
who journeyed from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Cape Clear would pick up a dozen new 
anecdotes, while half-a-century ago it would 
have been a barren harvest that did not yield 
a hundred.’ His Irish stories have somehow 
a rather faded air, yet two or three must have 
been excellent in their day. Here is how 
Paddy Mallowney, who had to pay five 
sbillings for being drunk and disorderly, and 
insisted on getting a receipt for his money, 
turned the tables on the stipendiary magis- 
trate :— 

“*Now, my man, tell me what you want ofa 
receipt—what’s your motive for seeking one?’ 
‘Well, T'll tell yer worship,’ answered Paddy. 
‘Ye see, yer worship, when I go up to take mee 
trial, there'll be St. Peter there, and he’ll say 
tome, “‘ Paddy Mallowney,” he'll say, ‘‘ we’re 
glad to see ye, and we're going to let yein; but, 
before we do, we must ax ye a few questions; 
first, while ye were on earth did ye pay all yer 
debts P” poet I'll say, ‘‘ Every one of ’em, yer 
holiness, every one.” And he'll say, “ Well, if 
ye paid them all, where are yer resates?” and 
I'll say, ‘‘I have ’em all here, yer holiness, in 
mee big coat pocket, every one, barring one.” 
And he’ll say to me, ‘‘ Paddy Mallowney, ye 
must go and get us that one, for we can’t let ye 
in without it; ” and a mighty onconvanient thing 
it’ud be to me, yer worship, to be going 
below, looking for yer worship, to get mee 
resate.’ ” 

Hhere is another good storyj(perhaps origin- 
ally manufactured for the British reader, and 
in which for sake of local colour I emend a 
word or two) of a Kerry boy, a born artist in 
use of the national maul-stick—the shillelagh, 
Being arrested for having laid open the skull 
of a compatriot, an old bald-headed man, who 
would not charge him with the assault— 


“** Are you not ashamed,’ said the magistrate, 
‘to have half killed this old man, who will not 
even gr information against you? Had you 
any ill-will to him?’ ‘Ob! none at all, yer 
honour, I never seen him before to-day.’ 
‘Then what made you do it?’ ‘ Well, I'll tell 
yer honour God’s truth. Ye see, I come late to 
the fair; luck was agin me, for all the fighting 
was over; so, as I was strutting about, looking 
for some boy to cross a stick wid, I seen this 





man’s head poked out of a slit of the tent that 

he might cool it, and it looked so party that, 

- the sowl of me, I couldn’t help hitting the 
ow.’’ 


The reminiscences of more illustrious persons 
than the Scottish grazier and Pat Mallowney 
are, for the most part, lacking in novelty. 
The following is a pleasant glimpse of Allan 
Cunningham’s admirable peasant-wife, the 
bonny Jean of his earlier poems :— 


‘* Mrs, Cunningham, calling one afternoon on 
Mrs. Hall, told’ her that she had had visitors 
that morning. Her old master and mistress 
from Dumfries had visited London, and of 
course had called upon Mr, and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. The servant brought in cake and wine; 
Mrs, Cunningham took from her hands the tray, 
closed the door upon her, and with her own 
hands offered the refreshment to her 
As she told the touching little story, her Scot- 
tish accent became more broadly Doric when 
she said, ‘I wasna’ goin’ to let anybody but 
mysel’ wait upon my auld master and mistress.’” 
The following anecdotes of the absent- 
minded poet, W. Lisle Bowles, are new to 
me :— 
‘* He was in the habit of daily riding through a 
turnpike-gate, and = “ay Ee presented 
as usual his twopence to the gate-keeper. 
‘ What is that for, sir?’ he asked. ‘For my 
horse, of course.’ ‘ But, sir, you have no horse.’ 
‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the astonished poet, ‘am I 
walking?’ Mrs. Moore told me that anecdote. 
She also told me that Bowles on one occasion 
gave her a Bible as a birthday present. She 
asked him to write her name in it. He did so, 
inscribing the sacred yolume to her as a gift 
‘ From the Author.’” 

Mr. Hall’s memorials of his own unweary- 
ing activity as journalist and editor add a 
fragment to the literary history of the nine- 
teenth century. When he began editorial 
work the “ Annuals” were sprouting with 
fungus-like rapidity. At one period the 
public paid for these silk or velvet clad 
volumes no less than £100,000 a-year. For 
the “embellishments” alone of one volume 
of The Amulet (edited by Mr. Hall) the 
publishers had to pay nearly twelve-hundred 
guineas; and yet that was the only volume 
of the whole Amulet series that yielded a 
profitable return, It was a fatal amulet for 
the unhappy editor; the publishers became 
bankrupts; and Mr. Hall was innocently 
involved in their ruin. The Mew Monthly, 
the Morning Journal, the British Magazine, 
the Spirit and Manners of the Age, John 
Bull, The Town, Britannia, The Watchman— 
in these, and I know not how many other 
journals, Mr. Hall bore a hand; and his 
retrospect gives us glimpses of an editor’s 
difficulties between public and proprietor, 
contributor and reader, and Whig and Tory 
fifty years ago. Of his various achievements 
none was odder than his performance as 
historian :— 

‘“‘Mr, Jerdan, who edited Oolburn’s series 
[‘* The Juvenile Library ”] was ‘ina fix.’ He 
had been promised for one of the volumes a 
‘ History of France ;’ but as, at the last moment, 
it was not forthcoming, he called upon me to 
ascertain if I could by any possibility write it 
and have it ready for publication by the 1st of 
the month ‘then next ensuing.’ It was the 
9th of the month, consequently there were but 
twenty-one days and nights in which to write, 
print, and publish a book of four hundred 
pages. Six engrayings had moreoyer to be 





made—their subjects not even decided upon, 
There was nothing for it but to produce the book 
or close the series, as the work must have 
ceased unless the month gave its continuing 
— I undertook the tack, and ied one 
y in collecting all the histories of ce I 
could obtain. Surrounded by a formidable 
array of volumes, I bg my task—working 
at it all night and all day, during eighteen 
days and nights, without interruption. The 
result was that within the stipulated time a 
* Hi of France,’ condensed from ps a 
hundred volumes, was written, prin bo: 
and, with six i was in the hands o 
the public on the 1st of the month ‘ then next 
ensuing.’” 
The lips of the grave muse Clio must have 
been wreathed in a smile when bustling little 
Colburn came radiantly forward to lay at her 


guests. | feet his History of France written, printed, 


bound, and embellished in twenty days. 

Mr. Hall’s magnum opus as editor was, of 
course, the Art Journal. “I commenced the 
Art Journal,” he says, “ with a resolve that, if 
I could not induce people to patronise British 
Art, I would, at all events, prevent their 
buying ‘old masters.’” Through the 
Comptroller of the Customs of that time 
—about 1842—Mr. Hall obtained returns 
of imported pictures then liable to duty, 
and he was able to track many of the “old 
masters” through the Custom House to the 
countries in which they were manufactured. 
A man who had been picture-dealer and 
“trader” revealed to him the secrets of the 
trade, and pointed out to him a Canaletti 
manufactory in Richmond, where to his know- 
ledge eighty “ Canalettis” had been “ baked.” 
In 1845 an action for libel was brought 
against Mr. Hall for an article in the Aré 
Union, in which he had attacked a dealer 
named Hart. The damages were laid at a 
thousand pounds. The judge went “dead 
against the defendant, and the jury, after ten 
minutes’ deliberation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages forty shillings, the lowest 
sum that carried costs.” ‘“ The trial,” writes 
Mr. Hall, “ was well worth what it cost. I 
had not then, and have not had since, the 
slightest doubt that to the case Hart v. Hall 
may be traced a commencement of the career 
of prosperity that has since awaited the pro- 
ductions of ‘ British artists.’’’ Whether this 
be so or not, doubtless the Art Journal did 
much to awaken an interest in art in places 
and among persons remote from the centre, 
and at a time when beauty was less regarded 
in its application to the surroundings of our 
daily life than at present. We thank Mr. 
Hall for good service done in his day of 
strength, and accept this Retrospect of a j Si 
Life as an old man’s gift, not to be ungently 
viewed (or reviewed), though it make no great 
addition to our wealth. 

Epwarp Dowpsnx. 








DEAN STANLEY IN AMERICA. 


Addresses and Sermons delivered in America. 
By A. P. Stanley. (Macmillan.) 
Dean STANLEY’s visit in 1878 to what he 
somewhere terms “the natural home of 
broader sentiments”? must have been one of the 
most pleasant episodes in his life. Wherever 
he went he found friends and admirers. 
He was welcomed alike by Episcopalians, 
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Baptists, Wesleyans, and Presbyterians, and 
in every case was able to give a most satis- 
factory reason for the sympathy which existed 
between himself and his hearers, The power 
of seeing points of contact with greater clear- 
ness than points of difference is an enviable 
faculty. Dean Stanley possessed it in a high 
degree, and to it undoubtedly must be at- 
tributed much of the popularity which he 
enjoyed on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Among other ways in which it showed 
itself we may, perhaps, reckon the Dean’s 
habit of detecting in every new scene some- 
thing which reminded him of the old country, 
and especially of that one spot in it around 
which his affections chiefly clung. We are 
accustomed to think of Westminster Abbey 
as emphatically English in all its associations, 
The Dean reminds us that most of the 
memories it enshrines are the common in- 
heritance of all who have a drop of British 
blood in their veins, and that upon some at 
least of its monuments the citizen of the 
United States may look with juster pride than 
we can feel, ‘“ You may see,” says the Dean 
in his address at Salem, 

‘‘on the walls of Westminster Abbey a tablet, 
placed in that church by the State of Massa- 
chusetts itself, in that dubious period over 
which the eloquent orator of to-day passed with 
so tender and delicate a step. And you will 
see the temporary grave of your illustrious 
townsman, the munificent benefactor of the 
poor of London, where his remains were placed 
amidst the mourning of the whole metropolis. 
You will even see in a corner there, most sacred 
of memory, Boston Harbour depicted with the 
sun setting behind the western world.” 

We can readily understand that allusions 
such as these must have given keen pleasure 
to the Dean’s hearers and helped to form a 
link in that bond of union between the two 
countries which the speaker so earnestly 
sought to establishh Few persons have 
surpassed him in delicacy of expression and in 
giving reality to language which on the lips 
of others might have sounded like empty 
compliment. His was a nature emphatically 
sincere, in the etymological sense of the word, 
as well as refined. 

But, although one cannot but admire the 
graceful tact which the Dean displayed at his 
series of “receptions” in the United States, 
greater interest attaches to what he was led 
to say upon such topics as Religious Enquiry 
and the Prospects of Liberal Theology in 
England. 

In discussing the latter subject, he begins 
by defining liberal theology. It means, he 
contends, a theology which, while compre- 
hending all the wholesome elements of 
thought at work in the world, yet holds that 
the Christian belief is large enough to contain 
them ; which insists not on the ceremonial, 
the dogmatic, or the portentous, but on the 
moral side of religion ; which insists on the 
spirit, not on the letter—on the meaning, not 
on the words—on the progressive, not on the 
stationary, character of Christianity. This 
definition is certainly wide enough to satisfy 
the broadest Churchman; and it has the 
advantage of allowing the Dean to reckon as 
theologians, or at least as contributors to 
theology, not merely Milman and Prof. 
Max Miiller, but even Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Whether the Church of 


England, if she could find a voice, would 
care to choose these writers as the fittest 
exponents of her mind is another ques- 
tion. The Dean did not find her limits 
too strait for himself, and therefore concludes 
that there is place in her even for them 
also ; for liberal theology is, he is convinced, 
“the backbone of the Church of England.” 
His vision of the future extension of the 
Anglican communion is so characteristic, both 
in matter and manner, of the seer that it 
must be quoted at length :— 
*¢ There is a in the Book of Genesis, on 
which I haye often been accustomed to dwell, as 
a likeness of the course which we may hope 
that ecclesiastical history may take. When 
Isaac digged a wellin the valley of Gerar, the 
neighbouring herdsmen strove with him, and he 
called the name of that well Hsek—that is to say, 
‘ strife’ or ‘controversy ;’ and they went on to 
another well, and there there were accusa- 
tions and counter-accusations, and he called the 
rname of that well Sitnah—that is to say, 
‘calumny’ or ‘ recrimination.’ And they went 
on and found another well in a large free 
open space, where each had room to feed their 
flocks, without interfering with the others, and 
he called the name of that well Rehoboth—that 
is to say, as if is in our version, ‘room’ or 
‘width’ or ‘ breadth ;’ or as itis called in the 
sacred Vulgate of the ancient Church, Latitudo, 
or, in plain English, ‘latitude.’ Latitude or 
latitudinarian is not deemed a reproach by that 
venerable translation ; it was deemed the highest 
title of honour by the noblest English divines 
at the close of the seventeenth century. It may 
rchance be our best guide, even in the New 
orld, to the still waters of comfort and peace.” 
We may find fault with the exegesis and 
may question the logic of this passage, but it 
well expresses that craving after compre- 
hensiveness which the Dean seems to have 
felt abroad even more keenly than at home. 
Beneath the larger skies of the Western 
Republic the thoughts are enlarged and 
speech finds freer utterance. And the great 
value of this little volume is that it represents 
what Dean Stanley thought and said under 
other conditions than those which here pre- 
vail, and beneath influences more conducive 
to the development of Liberal Theology than 
the shadow of an ancient English Abbey. To 
all who desire to know the length and breadth 
and depth and heighth of a Broad Church- 
man’s mind we commend this book. 
Cuarzes J. RoBinson. 








Echoes from Old Calcutta: being chiefly 
Reminiscences of the Days of Warren 
Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. E. 
Busteed. (Thacker.) 


Tu1s unpretentious little volume contains a 
series of gossipy papers on the celebrities of 
Calcutta a century ago, with some account 
of the every-day life of the English residents. 
Where changes are so rapid and records so 
destructible, the events described are already 
almost antiquarian; the sources of informa- 
tion are already old and mouldy and half 
forgotten. Dr. Busteed, therefore, has done 
a useful service in communicating to the 
public the exceptional knowledge he possesses, 
derived from many years of study and patient 
research. Since Kaye has died, and Loug and 
Norman Chevers have permanently severed 
their connexion with India, there is no man 








more competent for the task he has under. 
taken. His facts are drawn from the original 
authorities, and are put in a form convenient 
for the majority of readers. Whether he is 
found dull or not by those readers will prob- 
ably depend on whether they take any interest 
in Indian matters ; but certainly he is anima- 
tion itself compared with most writers who 
are unfortunate enough to date their lucubra- 
tions from Calcutta. He modestly says that 
his pages lay no claim to commendation for 
their literary setting ; his object has been to 
gossip about old times, and to amuse and 
interest rather than instruct. It may be 
added that he is accurate always in his narra- 
tive, and in not a few instances has got rid 
of the inaccuracies with which the best-known 
anecdotes of Hastings, Francis, and Impey 
are embellished. 

It is to be regretted that there is not more 
about Warren Hastings in these pages. 
it is, the extracts from the letters of Hastings 
to his wife (hitherto unpublished) form one of 
the most interesting portions of the volume. 
Dr. Busteed well says that the life of Warren 
Hastings is a subject to which justice has not 
yet been done; and it can never be properly 
treated without an examination of the letters 
recently acquired by the British Museum, to 
which Hastings’ best-known biographer, Mr. 
Gleig, had not access. The account of the 
duel between Francis and Hastings is also full 
of curious interest; it furnishes minute 
details of a memorable episode, regarding 
which false stories in almost every particular 
have been current, In another chapter will 
be found the true story of the trial and 
execution of Nuncomar, which is somewhat 
different from the graphic picture presented 
in Macaulay’s essay. 

But it is impossible to take up this book 
and not perceive that the sympathies of the 
writer are more wrapped up in the career of 
Philip Francis, the Councillor, than in the 
adventures of Hastings, the Governor-General, 
or Impey, the Chief Justice. It is around the 
social life of Francis that the main incidents 
of the volume are made to cluster. The name 
of Francis does not, however, excite any 
general interest. It is true that Francis was 
Junius, and the author of the famous Letters 
cannot but attract attention when many of 
his more illustrious contemporaries are for- 
gotten. But his reputation must always suffer 
from the depreciation attaching to failure, 
and his Indian career suggests to most English- 
men little more than a feeling of surprise that 
the brilliant and incisive Junius could have 
so soon sunk into the obscure and purely 
obstructive councillor. For this reason we fear 
that Dr. Busteed’s book will reach a smaller 
circle of readers than its merits would warrant. 
But the truth is that the public life of Francis 
in India is obscure only in consequence of our 
own ignorance of Indian matters; and it 
was obstructive only because Francis was 
afforded no opportunity of initiating a policy. 
He was always in opposition, and opposed to 
a man greater than himself. Historians have 
not unfolded, and it is not probable that any- 
one will now take the trouble to reveal, the 
various proposals and policies regarding which 
the Government of that time was perpetually 
in conflict. Both Francis and Hastings were 
unprincipled men; both selfish, able, and 
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ambitious. Had their positions been reversed, 
their lines of action might have been reversed 
also. But Hastings was Governor-General, 
Francis a mere member of Council; and the 
former, as we know, had his way. It is 
probable, however, that, if the recorded official 
opinions of each were now judged according 
to the sentiments of modern morality, the 
verdict would, in almost all cases, be in favour 
of Francis, And it must be said that even 
as a constructive politician the writings of 
Francis bore fruit after he had left India. It 
is beyond doubt that the land revenue scheme 
for the permanent settlement of Bengal, which 
was afterwards carried out by Lord Cornwallis 
and is associated with his name, was first 
officially advocated by Francis. 

Francis was a good hater, and he hated 
India. He writes :— 


‘* The waste of spirits in this cursed country is 
a disease unconquerable, a misery unutterable. 
I relinquish my family, and my friends, and I 
pass my life in one eternal combat with villainy, 
folly, and prostitution of every species. If I 
carry home £25,000 by the severest parsimony 
of five years, it will be the utmost I can accom- 
plish. I would now gladly accept two-thirds of 
the money if I could be up to the neck in the 
Thames.” 

And, again, in a letter‘to John Burke :— 
‘‘Here I live, master of the finest house in 
Bengal, with a hundred servants, a country 
house and spacious gardens, horses and car- 
riages, yet so perverse is my nature that the 
devil take me if I would not exchange the best 
dinner and the best company I ever saw in 
Bengal for a beefsteak and claret at the Horn, 
and let me choose my company.” 


The life he led was, however, an easier one 
than that of his successors. It was customary 
at that time to do work in the mornings only, 
and every afternoon men slept! The Euro- 
peans of those days got also what they came 
for ; and, if they survived, they returned home 
wealthy men. _ 

Philip Francis went to India, as most other 
Englishmen do, for money; and it is to his 
credit that he was incorruptible. He was 
surrounded on all sides by civil servants who 
practised unlimited peculation. But, in the 
words of Lord Brougham, 


‘he retired from the barbaric land washed b 
Ormus and Ind, the land of pearls and gold, 
with hands so clean and a fortune so moderate 
that, in the fiercest storms of faction, no man 
even for an instant dreamt of questioning the 
absolute purity of his administration.” 

Most of his Indian savings appear to 
have been won at whist, and certainly the 
spirit of gambling ran pretty high in 
Calcutta in the last century. Barwell was 
the chief loser at the game, and for him 
Francis felt no compassion. The language of 
detestation which Francis applies to his own 
Indian associates is extraordinary. Thus he 
writes of Barwell :— 


| ay is punning, ey  aeeos o—» 

and profligate on uropean ideas of 

those — ;” , ‘ie 

al thus of no less a man than Sir Eyre 
e:— 


‘*T will not content myself with saying I never 
knew, but, upon my soul, I never pet of, 80 
abandoned a scoun It is a character to 


which your English ideas of dirt and meanness 
do not reach. Nor is it to be met with even in 





Bengal; even here it excites execration and 
contempt.” 

No one surely could be so abusive as this 
in his correspondence but Junius himself. 
But it is no longer Junius, the invisible 
political censor, writing in England with all 
the stimulus of English public life to support 
him; it is Junius in exile, conscious of failure 
and disappointment. 

Dr. Busteed’s book opens with an account 
of the Black Hole derived chiefly from Hol- 
well’s narrative, but based also on independent 
authority ; and it concludes with an account 
of Mdme. Grand which is obtained entirely 
from original sources. Married to a gentle- 
man in the Civil Service before she was 
fifteen years of age, Mdme. Grand was, within 
eighteen months of her marriage, the heroine 
of a crim. con. case against Francis, in 
which her husband laid the damages at 
fifteen hundred thousand sicca rupees. The 
facts relating to this remarkable action are re- 
published by Dr. Busteed from the notes of 
one of the judges who presided at the trial, 
Mr. Justice Hyde. Eventually, judgment 
was pronounced for the plaintiff by the 
majority of the judges, with damages at 
fifty thousand sicca rupees. After living 
for a short time under the protection of 
Francis, Mdme. Grand went to Europe, and 
ultimately emerged from obscurity as the 
wife of Talleyrand. Her extraordinary 
beauty—which lasted till late in life—has 
been perpetuated by a painting by Gerard, 
which hangs between the portraits of Mdme. 
Récamier and Prince Talleyrand in the 
Musée at Versailles. The following is the 
—— given of her by Francis to his 
second wife :— 


‘She was tall, most elegantly formed, the 
stature of a nymph, a complexion of unequalled 
delicacy, and auburn hair of the most luxuriant 
profusion ; fine blue eyes, with black eye-lashes 
and brows, gave her countenance a most piquant 
sin, x 

And so Mdme, de Rémusat writes of her in 
later life in her recently published Memoirs :— 


‘She was tall, and her figure had all the 
suppleness and grace so common to women 
born in the East. Her complexion was dazzling, 
her eyes of the brightest blue, and her slightly 
turned-up nose gave her, singularly enough, a 
look of Talleyrand himself. Her fine golden 
hair was of proverbial beauty.” 

Another French writer says that she pos- 
sessed “‘ la plus belle chevelure blonde qui ait 
peut-étre jamais existé.” Like many other 
reigning beauties, however, she was credited 
with dulness. The Robinson Crusoe incident 
— vous avez du étre bien content le jour 
ou vous avez trouvé Vendredi ”—which is 
usually cited in evidence of the prevailing 
belief, did not actually happen: ‘It was 
guessed at,” said Talleyrand, “and that was 
enough; the blunder was ascribed to her 
without compunction.” The real hero of the 
incident is supposed to have been a French 
abbé. But it matters not who it was, for the 
fact is undeniable that the lady’s understand- 
ing was not equal to her beauty; and, as the 
story is an excellent one, it will doubtless 
always be associated with the name of the 
Princesse de Talleyrand, wée Catherine Noel 
Worlée, sometime Mdme. Grand. 

H. J. 8, Corton. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Her Sailor Love. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
mans. ) 


Adela: a Jersey Romance. By C. M. Hawks- 
ford. (Sampson Low.) 


(Long- 


Miss Standish. By A. E. N. Bewicke. 
( White.) 

Oontradictions, By Frances M. Peard. 
(Bentley.) 


David Easterbrook: an Oxford Story. By 
Tregelles Polkinghorne. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 


In her attempt to draw a new Becky Sharp, 
less pestered by unkind Fortune, but dis- 
ualified from the successful carrying out of 
the law of her being by the possession of a 
heart, Mrs. Macquoid has constructed a 
tolerable narrative, and has written her book 
well. But her characters are not quite vivid 
enough to carry off the story as smartly as it 
should be carried off. Harriet Gray, the 
heroine, begins very well. Condemned by 
the lady whose companion she is to go to a 
junketing of some kind in the ignominious 
company of a governess and a small child, 
she acts with such promptness and decision 
that (at the actual cost only of a sprained 
ankle to the governess, though at the risk of 
the necks of that guiltless person and her 
more guiltless charge) she upsets the incon- 
venient arrangement and a pony-carriage 
simultaneously. This, however, with the ex- 
ception of a substantial but not delightful 
marriage, is the last gleam of good fortune 
that falls to Harriet’s lot. She flings herself 
at the head of an irresponsive sailor, and the 
irresponsive sailor altogether declines to 
regard her in the light of a catch, He does 
worse. She marries a wealthy farmer who 
has a rich niece; and, having nothing else to 
scheme for—for it must be admitted that she 
is, after all, an innocent kind of Becky—she 
schemes for the marriage of this niece to her 
stepson. ‘The pleasing plan is crossed by the 
re-appearance of the irresponsive sailor, with 
whom the niece, of course, proceeds to fall 
in love. The subsequent story need not be 
told. It is, as has been said, fairly con- 
structed, and the descriptions and general 
phrase also deserve commendation. But 
Harriet Gray herself is one of those indeter- 
minate characters with whom the reader does 
not know whether he is expected to sympathise 
or not. Elsie Neale, the niece, has no 
character at all, though her character and 
personality generally are stated to be infinitely 
charming. As to Miss Margaret Short, the 
third heroine, who is the pleasantest of the 
three, Mrs. Macquoid’s contributions to the 
reader’s appreciation of her idiosyncrasy con- 
sist chiefly in perpetual reminders that she 
had a retroussé nose. That kind of feature, 
when its curves are congruously adjusted with 
each other and with those of the adjacent 
countenance, is one of the nicest things in 
nature no doubt. But the mere mention of 
it by its name is, after a certain amount of 
repetition, irritating. The irresponsive sailor 
is something of a stick and something of a 
bore. 





Miss Robinson’s work in verse has been 
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sufficiently good to entitle an attempt in 
prose on her part to be treated leniently. 
But we cannot honestly say that Arden dis- 
covers much vocation for novel-writing. Apart 
from some description—of which an enemy 
might say that it is of the kind which Mr. 
John Morley very justly reprobated at the 
Academy dinner—we can discover hardly any 
appeal to the reader except an appeal to his 
feelings. Arden, the heroine, is a very 
miserable young woman, After living in 
Italy with American friends (it is understood 
that the highest delight which this false 
world allows to an Englishman or an English- 
woman is to live in Italy with American 
friends), she is condemned to an English 
country house, which is little better than a 
farmhouse, with a step-grandmother (if there 
be such a relation) who has been a servant 
and still has the manners and speech of 
one. The unfortunate Arden, further, has a 
tooth extracted by a country chemist, and 
marries a well-meaning rustic whom the Fates 
before long grudge her—in what fashion 
readers may find out for themselves. These 
are woes certainly ; and, with some good-will, 
it is possible to be very sorry for Arden. 
But we are not sure that being thus sorry is 
equivalent to taking a genuine interest in the 
history of her fortunes. There is one character 
in the book—Susie Williams, the rustic’s 
sister—in which we seem to see possibilities 
of some better work in this kind from Miss 
Robinson. 


The old grievance of titles may seem to be 
a threadbare one, but Adela: a Jersey 
Romance, is such a remarkable example of it 
that it must brook comment once more. 
Supposing the reader to take up the third 
volume of this singular production, he will 
see fairly printed on the title-page: “ Adela: 
a Jersey Romance, in ree Volumes, 
Vol. III.” Passing to the text, he will dis- 
cover that he is not reading Adela: a Jers 
Romance, at all, but something called Esther, 
which in effect occupies half the whole book. 
Moreover, Adela: a Jersey Romance (which 
actually occupies the first volume and half the 
second—that is to say, about four hundred 
pages), has nothing about Jersey in it till it 
comes to within fitty pages of its end. It is 
true that these eccentricities matter the less 
because, whether Miss Hawksford is talking 
about Adela, or about Esther, or about 
Jersey, or about London, it comes to very 
much the same; that is to say, to next to 
nothing. But why an author should choose 
to sport with a pensive public by calling her 
hat Cadwallader in this fashion we do not 
pretend to know. 


Miss Standish is also two novels in one, 
but here, though the covers are reticent, the 
chepeq are becomingly explicit. A more 
dreadful sentence than that which meets the 
reader on the third page we have rarely 
read :— 

** And now that was years ago, and Emo, little, 
slim, pale, Emo Standish of those days, was a 
Poetess now, a woman of note, whose opinion 
‘was asked in reference to all social questions, 
from Woman’s Franchise to Pauper Children, 
and her figure was fuller now and her eyes less 
bright.” 

If anyone can get over the appalling picture 
thus presented he will find Miss Standish a 











funny story, full of crotchet and crudity, but 
well intentioned, and containing here and 
there a phrase showing insight which con- 
trasts very oddly with the innocent fanaticism 
of the general tone. By the Bay of Naples, 
which completes the book, is of a rather 
different kind, but also contains an odd mix- 
ture of promise and unpromise—a word which 
clearly ought to exist. 


Mrs. Peard is always readable, and gener- 
ally something more. We do not know that 
‘something more ” can be predicated of Oon- 
tradictions, at least when one remembers The 
Rose Garden and Cartouche. There is, indeed, 
a dog in it, who is nearly as good as Cartouche 
himself, though not so prominent. But one 
dog will not make a novel, as Aristotle 
remarks, justly. Figaro, the dog in question, 
is, however, sufficiently well supported, both 
at Venice and in England, where the scene 
successively lies, to make it somewhat hyper- 
critical to bring any objections against the 
novel. It merely seems to us that the author 
is happier in canvases which display stiller life 
and fewer figures than this does. 


The best intentions and a charming west- 
country name, which makes one think at once 
of serpentine and clotted cream, will hardly 
induce any Oxford man to forgive Mr. Tre- 
gelles Polkinghorne for calling David Kaster- 
brook *‘ an Oxford story.” A slight shock is 
received when, in “the early days of railway 
travelling in Cornwall,” men are found play- 
ing nap at Oxford. Anachronisms of this 
kind have, however, high authority. But the 
very root of faith in Mr. Polkinghorne is cut 
at when we find a parent remarking to a 
prodigal son that the Provost of Oriel is 
‘continually receiving bad reports’’ of the 
said prodigal “ from the different Professors.’’ 
It would probably be impossible to explain 
to Mr. Polkinghorne the depth, fullness, and 
finality of conviction as to his want of know- 


¢Y | ledge of Oxford conveyed by this unlucky 


sentence to anyone who does know it. It 
is true that, as Goldsmith wrote an excel- 
lent Roman history without knowing any- 
thing about the Romans, Mr. Polkinghorne 
might have written an excellent Oxford story 
without knowing anything about Oxford; but 
he has not. Grorce SaInTsBuRY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Glossary ~ Terms and Phrases. Edited by 
the Rey. H. Percy Smith. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) To estimate the true worth of 
such a book as this is impossible without pro- 
longed use. Our first experience on turnin 
over the pages was not favourable. We notignd 
several words, about which we may claim to 
know something ourselves, either erroneously 
or inadequately explained. But the real test of 
a book of reference lies not in its faults, but in 
its positive merits. It may have many 
mistakes, and yet be invaluable to one who 
knows how to use it. And this we are disposed 
to think may be honestly said of the Glossary 
before us. In the first place, it shows in every 
that an immense deal of trouble has been 
wed on its ation, both in collecting 
information and in condensing it for use, In 
one sense it may almost be called an cniaginel i 
work, and not a mere compilation, for the editor 
has evidently applied to rthy sources, 
That certain departments of knowledge should 
haye more attention paid to them than others 











» we confess to 
obscure nautical 
excessive ; also the 
necessity of ram | so many Latin and 
French verbs. It is more pleasant to 
remark that these proverbs are translated with 
far more vigour than we remember to have 
found elsewhere. In the mvthological explana- 
tions, the hand of Sir George Oox may be 
traced without much difficulty. Etymology is 
a strong point, as it should be now that Prof. 
Skeat has rendered the old absurdities unjustifi- 
able. The legal definitions, also, are more 
accurate than usual, though too concise to be 
always intelligible. In fact, over-condensation 
is the chief defect of the work. If it is destined 
to reach another edition, we would suggest 
that room be made for augmenting the more 
important notices by the omission of many of 
the minor ones. 


Tales, Sketches, and Verses. By A. E. I. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) We wish that 
‘* A. E.L,” for her own sake, had not carried 
her protest against the bad fashion of catch- 
penny titles quite so far. When unaccom- 
panied by the name of an author of recognised 
quality, such a baldly general title as Tales, 
Sketches, and Verses is not attractive; and it is 
to be feared that it may repel readers from a 
volume which is full of grace, and truth, and 
humour. We do not quite see the necessity for 
the distinction between Tales and Sketches, for 
at least two of the former have a minimum of 
narrative and, like the avowed sketches, owe 
their charm simply to the fidelity and thorough. 
ness with which they treat a single figure (as 
in “Nanny ”) or a single situation (as in “ Mrs, 
Pennell’s Visit”). ‘*A. E. I.’s” humour is 
one of her strong points ; it is entirely without 
strain, and has a certain rapid brightness that 
is very winning. The sketch entitled “‘ Quiet 
Lodgings” is full of pleasant drollery; and in 
“Love and Learning” there is some most 
excellent fooling, which we can recommend to all 
sorts and conditions of men, with the exception 
of hyper-sensitive members of the Browning 
Society. They, of course, will regard a writer 
capable of poking fun at “Abt Vogler” as, 
like Esau, a profane and wicked person; and 
they may be expected to gloat vengefully over 
the fact that the offender omits the ‘‘u” from 
the name of Bishop Blougram. In verse, as in 

rose, ‘‘ A. E.I.” is always graceful; but she 
as evidently a more thorough mastery of the 
latter than of the former vehicle, for here and 
there in the poems we come across a weak 
epithet or ineffective line which gives an im- 
pate of amateurishness such as we never get 

m the firm handling of the prose. These 
things are, however, so infrequent that they 
are hardly worth mentioning; and in such 
poems as ‘‘Parted,” ‘‘Spring Sorrow,” and 
‘*Separation” there is the clean and 
craftsmanship of one who has passed the ’pren- 
tice stage and become a member of the guild. 
Of both prose and verse it may be said that they 
are thoroughly pleasant reading. 

Foreign Office, Diplomatic, and Consular 
Sketches. (W. H. Allen.) This volume bears on 
its title-page that it is ‘‘ reprinted from Vanity 
Fair ;” but we trust that none will be deterred 
from iton that account. Though some of its 
allusions are flavoured with the personal 
malice that might be expected from such a 
quarter, yet on the whole the limit between 
satire and scandal has been honourably pre- 
served. The author evidently knows at first 
hand what he is writing about—in itself no 
mean qualification in these days, when mere 
p= is sufficient to found a reputation for 

owingness. And, without violating official 
secrecy, though perhaps not without some strain- 
ing of office traditions, he has here brought into 
open light a great deal that the public is con- 


cerned to know. 
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Alewander Duff. By Thomas Smith. (Hodder 
and hton.) We cannot say that this 
latest addition to the series of “Men Worth 
Remembering” is so attractive as some of its 
predecessors. As the founder of English 
education in Bengal, the name of Dr. Duff will 
not be forgotten ; but it is less easy to feela 
proper interest in his work as a missionary, 
which—to tell the plain truth—was not spe- 
cially successful. Dr. Thomas Smith, who was 
his colleague in the Free Church Mission at 
Calcutta, may be pardoned for dwelling most 
on the missionary side of his character. But 
the result is a biography that fails in the 
primary qualification of being readable. 

Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. 
a from the German of Dr. Wagner b 
M. W. Macdowall, and Edited by W. 8S. W. 
Anson. (Sonnenschein.) This book is intended 
for popular reading only. Its style is unpre- 
tentious but pleasantly fluent, and we have 
noticed few of those awkward turns of expres- 
sion seldom altogether absent from translations 
or adaptations from the German. Mr. Mac- 
dowall, who is responsible for this of the 
work, is to be congratulated upon its mode of 
execution. We cannot, however, adjudge the 
same praise to Mr. Anson, the editor. His 
Introduction fails to convince us that he is 
properly qualified to guide the unlearned 
through the mazes of mediaeval romance. 
The few simple facts concerning the growth and 
dissemination of the legends and their relations 
to serious history, which we regard as necessary 
to give the intelligent reader an intelligent inter- 
est in the succeeding p of the volume, are 
conspicuous by their absence. Nor can we 
commend Mr. Anson’s discretion in introducing 
of his own motion (as he tells us he has 
done) what he calls “the great mythical Caro- 
lingian cycle which centred round the persons 
of Charlemagne and his heroes.” The title of 
the work would lead us to infer that it dealt 
generally with the mediaeval romances of 
Europe; the editor has overlooked all the ro- 
mances that have any connexion with English 
history or literature. It seems, therefore, a 
little unreasonable that he should have inserted 
a series of stories relating to Frankish history, 
when their exclusion might have enabled him 
to introduce versions of ‘‘ Bevis of Hamtoun” 
or ‘Guy of Warick.” We doubt whether he 
is aware of the important part that romances 
played in the literature of this country down 
to the close of the sixteenth century. And we 
are not quite certain that Mr. Anson is well 
acquainted with what has of late years been 
done in this country and abroad in his own 
field of labour. ‘‘ It is true,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
a tendency is now springing up in England 
and in Germany once more to enquire into these 
old tales—nay, beliefs—of our common ancestry. 
It is true that we have a Morris and they a 
Wagner.” But this is surely a very vague way 
of summarising the results of the exertions 
of the band of English and German 
scholars and writers who have recently worked 
‘on the shores of old romance.” To Mr. 
William Morris we imagine Mr. Anson to refer, 
and no one can grudge him this meagre and 
solitary meed of praise; but why should Mr. 
Tennyson and Swinburne, whose latest 
work proves him no unworthy exponent in 
modern poetry of at least one great series of 
mediaeval romances, find no mention; and 
were Dunlop’s labours too insignificant to merit 
a reference? Similarly, Wagner does not quite 
deserve to stand alone on the eminence on which 
Mr. Anson has set him. Nevertheless, we 
readily admit that Messrs. Anson and Mac- 
dowall’s book, had its plan been carried out 
with somewhat greater thoroughness and tact, 
would have supplied a pressing want. The 
absence of trustworthy works on the subject 
is the chief obstacle in England to the further 





study of mediaeval romance, and Mr. Mac- 
dowall’s portion of the work has given us so 
much pleasure that we are ‘nullling to take 
leave of it in an unfriendly spirit. 


Stray Thoughts on Wealth and its Sources. 
By Mr. Serjeant Robinson. (Sampson Low. 
This little work is evidently intended for the 
uninstructed; and, as an elementary and 
familiarly written discourse, it has much to 
recommend it. The style throughout is per- 
spicuous and fluent, and readily lends itself to 
the picturesque method that the author has 
adopted for conveying his lesson. ‘‘ I propose,” 
he says, 

“to take a small community of men, locate 
them on a hitherto uninhabited island, and 
isolate them at first from all communication 
with the rest of the world. I, of course, 
furnish them at the beginning with the where- 
withal to make a fair start in their new life, 
and then describe the course by which, with proper 
industry and energy, they may attain to eonsider- 
able wealth.”’ 

After thus examining the sources of wealth in 
its most elementary form, Mr. Serjeant Robinson 
proceeds to place his community in competition 
with foreign markets, which enables him to 
introduce the more complicated questions of 
protection and credit ; and, on the whole, he has 
succeeded in his object of providing a handbook 
which is at once sound and readable. On one 
or two points we think a little more precision 
would have been advisable. Thus, at p. 72 and 
succeeding pages, where the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ value” is considered, it does not appear 
that the distinction between value in use and 
value in exchange is brought out with sufficient 
clearness. Asa rule, the author has avoided 
the expression of his opinion on political 
questions until the very last paragraph of the 
book, where we learn that the Liberal party 
affects to patronise the working classes while 
playing on their weaknesses, and that the Con- 
servative party seeks to protect them by exciting 
a sense of their true interests. 


The Churchman’s Almanac for Eight Cen- 
turies—1201 to 2000. By William Allen 
Whitworth. (Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co.) 
This is a volume of tables which gives the 
name and date of every Sunday included 
between the above years, both for the Julian 
or Old Style and the Gregorian or New Style. 
We doubt not that many readers of history 
will find it a most useful book of reference, 
but we scarcely think that its publication was 
called for. The late Prof. de Morgan’s Book of 
Almanacs is as easy to use as Mr. Whitworth’s 
—, and covers a far longer period of 

6. 


A Study of “‘ The Princess.” By S. E. Daw- 
son. (Montreal: Dawson Bros.) This is a 
omer example P paar py criticism. = 
was, it seems, originally read at a lite socie 
be it has tae of the Ghinews tein at 
such work. Butitis careful, not often trivial, 
sometimes acute, and generally appreciative of 
what Mr. Dawson is quite right in regarding as, 
on the whole, the least justly appreciated of all 
the Laureate’s larger works. 


WE have received two volumes of the col- 
lected Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Detroit : 
Thorndike). Brownson was the most illustrious 
convert that the Roman Church has ever made 
in the United States; and, as he devoted all his 
energies to the service of the body which he 
had joined in mature life, his writings have made 
no small impression on both friends and foes. 
He was a born controversialist, with the virtues 
and the shortcomings of that type of mind. 
Some of his articles published in Brownson’s 
Review rival in fierceness the men of the 
sixteenth century. He was, however, very 
learned, and, what is rarer, had a reasoning 
faculty of no common power. In politics he 





was what we in England should have called an 
advanced Liberal. In theology he was among 
the extremest of the defenders of Papal in- 
fallibility. His son, who has faithfully dis- 
charged the office of editor to the volumes before 


) | us, 18 careful to remind his readers that his 


father maintained that the power of the Pope to 
depose kings ‘‘ belonged to him jure divino, not 
simply jure humano.” In this extreme view he, 
of course, differed from the larger proportion 
of Roman Catholics of every school. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN was elected last week an 
honorary fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he will meet, as his colleagues, Dr. 
Birch, of the British Museum, and Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy, of Dublin. We understand that Dr. 
Schliemann (who is now in the Troad, verifying 
a plan of ‘‘ the Lower Town,” which will appear 
in his forthcoming book) purposes to pay a visit 
to England in the early part of June. 

WE are glad to learn that Mr. A. H. Keane’s 
recent appointment at University College, Lon- 
don, which was originally thatof Lecturer in 
Hindustani, has been raised by the Council, on 
the recommendation of the Senate, to a fall 
professorship, “in consideration of Mr. Keano’s 
great eminence as a scholar.” 


Last Monday, May 7, was Mr. Browning’s 
seventy-first birthday ; and on it was handed to 
him, by Mr. Furnivall, the second present for 
which ‘102 of his admirers, members of the 
seven Browning Societies of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Cornell, Bradford, Cheltenham, and 
Philadelphia” (AcADEMY, May 13, 1882) sub- 
scribed last year—namely, Mr. 0. Fairfax 
Murray’s drawing, in black and white, of 
Andrea del Sarto’s picture (in the Pitti Palace, 
Florence) of himself pleading with his wife, 
which inspired Mr. Browning’s pathetic ‘ twi- 
light” poem, “ Andrea del Sarto.” This poom was 
written to send to Mr. Kenyon—the relative of 
Elizabeth Barrett who first introduced his friend 
Robert Browning to her—because Mr. Browning 
could not get an oil copy of Andrea’s picture 
which Mr. Kenyon had commissioned him to 
procure. The Browning Society had the picture 
photographed, but it came out a mere blotch, 
and the photographer had to ‘‘ touch” it all 
over. Mr. Browning and Mr. Radford were not 
satisfied with the result, and so the birthday- 
gift subscribers of 1882 got Mr. Fairfax Murray 
to make a drawing of the picture. This he did 
admirably, but not in time for May 1882. The 
drawing had to be engraved by Dawson’s 

rocess for the subscribers and the Browning 

ociety; and so its presentation was put 
off till last Monday, when it passed into the 
poet’s possession, with a copy of his last volume, 
Jocoseria, bound by Proudfoot to match the 
set of his works given him in the “ Browning 
case” last year. The drawing was in a 
Florentine frame, cleverly arranged by Mr. 
W. H. Hooper to show both the drawing and 
the engraving from it. The copy of Jocoseria 
was from two members of the Browning Society 
who had the great treat of hearing the poet 
read eight of the poems in the volume from his 
proof-sheets last February. 


THE Philological Society want for their 
Dictionary some early instances of the word 
“ American ” as adjective and noun. Purchas, in 
his Pilgrimes, part iv., A.D. 1625, seems to be 
the first free user of the word, in his englishing 
of Lerius’s French History of Brazil. Quota- 
tions should be sent to Dr. Murray, Mill 
Hill, N.W. 


An American ter has just issued a 
volume entitled The Essays of George Eliot, 
consisting of her early contributions to the 
Westminster Review. Among the papers here 
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reprinted are those on ‘‘ Worldliness and Other- 

orldliness,” “ Silly Novels by Lady Novelists,” 
‘* Woman in France,” ‘‘Gérman Wit,” ‘‘ Car- 
lyle’s Life of Sterling,” &c. The book is edited 
by Mr. Nathan Sheppard; and has an Intro- 
duction entitled ‘“‘George Eliot’s Analysis of 
Motives.” 


Mr. Henry GrEorGE has written a reply to 
the many criticisms on Progress and Poverty 
which have recently been appearing in this 
country. It will be published here in a little 
shilling yolume by Mr. W. Reeves, 185 Fleet 
Street 

WE are informed that Hereford, in the series 
of ‘Diocesan Histories” published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
has been entrusted to the Rey. H. W. Phillott, 
oy and praelector of Hereford Cathe- 

ral. 


Att admirers of Mr. W. Clark Russell’s 
** Sea-Stories”—and who that has read them 
does not admire ?—will be glad to hear that he 
has written two more, which may be expected 
before long. They are to be called The Sea 
Queen and Jack’s Courtship. The names sound 
promising. 

WE understand that the scene of Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford’s new novel, Doctor Claudius, 
is laid partly in Germany (where the author 
spent some years of student life) and partly in 
the United States. 


WE hear that Mr. Walt Whitman’s Zeaves of 
Grass is at present out of print, so great has 
been the demand for it both in America and in 
this country. Messrs. Wilson and M‘Oormick, 
of Glasgow, will shortly issue an authorised 
British edition of the work. The edition of 
Mr. Whitman’s new book, Specimen Days and 
Collect, recently brought out by the same pub- 
lishers, has been meeting with a large sale. 


Messrs. Haminton, ApAMs AND Co. will 
publish at an early date Historic Romance, by 
Mr. William Andrews, secretary of the Hull 
Literary Club. The volume includes chapters 
on strange stories, characters, scenes, mysteries, 
and memorable events in the history of old 
England. 


CoNTINUING our researches upon the chea 
rate at which the American public can re 
English authors, we find that Mr. S. C. Hall’s 
Retrospect of a Long Life was issued in New 
York at the same date as here (and therefore 
evidently by arrangement), in one volume of 
612 pages, and with the two portraits, at two 
dollars and a-half (10s.); that Colin Clout’s Cal- 
endar, by Mr. Grant Allen, has been published, 
in a “library” that scrupulously considers the 
English author, at twenty-five cents (1s.); and 
that Miss Hoppus’s Story of a Carnival is to be 
got for the same price. American publishers, 
we may add, always send their books post-free. 


Mr. CHArtEs E. Turner, Lector in the 
University of St. Petersburg, will on Saturday 
next, May 19, give the first of a course of four 
lectures at the Royal Institution, entitled 
‘* Historical Sketches of Russian Social Life.” 
The following are the subjects of each lec- 
ture :—‘‘ The Russian Peasant,” “The Russian 
Commercial Olass,” ‘“‘The Russian Student,” 
and “ The Russian Nobility.” 


THE Historische Verein of Bern has resolved 
to publish a collection of biographies of all the 
eminent persons connected with the canton 
from the earliest period to modern times. The 
Deutsche Aligemeine Biographie (now in its six- 
teenth volume) and the Badischen Biographien 
are mentioned as models, and the committee 
invites the assistance of competent persons in 
all the districts of the “ Berner Fatherland.” 

AN addition to the literature of the Gipsies 
will be found in the twelfth volume of that great 





undertaking Die Volker Oecsterreich-Ungarns. 
It is headed “Die Zigeuner in Ungarn und 
Siebenbiirgen,” and is contributed by Herr 
J. H. Schwicker. 

THE writer of the report of the last meeting 
of the Browning Society asks to be allowed to 
correct an inaccuracy unfortunately fallen into. 
“B,D. W.” instanced Edmund in “ Lear” as 
one of Shakspere’s villains whose character is 
in itself tragic; not, as the ACADEMY was 
wrongly made to say, one of those who seem 
rather a part of the machinery used to produce 
the tragedy, than in themselves tragic figures. 
The names of Bluphocks and the Spanish monk 
were inadvertently omitted from the list of 
villains which ‘‘ E, D. W.” had treated of.} 


A [coRRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘Have the 

travels of Nicolas de Popielovo in England in 
the year 1484 yet been translated? They were 
first printed at Breslau in the Schlesien ehedem 
und Jetzt in 1806. A Spanish version of the 
parts relating to Spain and Portugal appeared 
at Madrid in 1878. Judging by this (p. 26), 
the English travels should be somewhat 
piquant :— 
‘In general, the nobility, citizens, and country 
people of Portugal resemble those of Galicia— 
that isto say, rude blockheads, incapable of good 
manners, and ignorant. And this in spite of their 
pretension to be the wisest; like the English, who 
admire no other people so much as their own. 
The Portuguese, except the nobility, are much 
more loyal to each other and to their King than 
are the English ; they are not so cruel and brutal 
as the latter; they are more moderate in eating 
and drinking, but more ugly in face.’ 


Of the women he says:—‘En amores son 
ardientes como las inglesas cuando necesitan 
intima confianza.’” 








HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


MemBers of the Pipe Roll Society will be 
glad to learn that, at the very outset of the 
undertaking, a discovery has been made which 
will in all probability effect a great saving of 
the society’s funds. Among the MSS. in a 
well-known legal antiquary’s library a volume 
has been found containing most perfect and 
accurate transcripts of the Pipe Rolls for the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years of King 
Henry the Second. Measures are now being 
taken to secure this valuable MS., which will 
furnish more than sufficient material for the 
first year’s publications of the society. 


Tue Report of the Record Society, to be 
issued with the seventh and eighth volumes of 
this society’s publications, states that the Guild 
Rolis of Preston, extending from 1397 to 1682, 
will form the ninth volume. Lieut.-Col. Fish- 
wick’s Index to the North Lancashire Wills 
proved at Richmond, Co. York, will probably 
be the next volume. The council are also 
endeavouring to arrange for a volume of Mis- 
cellanies to include, inter alia, an early Homage 
Roll of the Manor of Hale, Co. Lancaster; a 
list of the Freeholders in Lancashire in 1600 ; 
a list of the Justices of the Peace in Cheshire 
in 1601 and 1620; and other similar documents. 


THE first volume of the Vetus Registrum 
Sarisberiense, otherwise called the Register of 
St. Edmund, has just been issued, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, edited by 
the Rey. W. H. Rich Jones, Canon of Salisbury. 
The first 185 pages are devoted to what is usually 
termed the “ Consuetudinary of St. Osmund,” 
which, as regards ri observance, is the 
authorised exposition of the ‘“‘Use of Sarum.” 
This Consuetudinary is contained in nineteen 
folios at the commencement of the ancient 
register, and is written, in contracted Latin, 
mf as the editor tells us, by the hand of 

ichard Poore or his dean, William de Wanda, 
or at least at their dictation. As the most 





ancient and authentic copy of the statute-book 
of ecclesiastical ceremonial for the Church it is 
full of interest. This portion of the volume is, 
moreover, made more consultable by the addi- 
tion of a translation of the original text. A 
plan of Salisbury Cathedral 1260-1300 appears 
as a frontispiece. 

THE June numberof the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine and Bibliographer will contain “‘ Notices of 
= Chiltern ate tae in Oxon,” by Mr. M. T. 

earman. 


_ Sm Cuartzs E. F. Srieine, Bart., has 
just issued his privately printed work, entitled 
“The Stirlings of igbernard and Glorat, 
representatives of the House of Cadder and the 
Earls of Bothwell, and Notices of their Cadets ; 
some Leaves of Lennox History, with Appendix 
of Charters and other Documents.” The editor- 
ship has been entrusted to Mr. Joseph Bain. 
The small quarto is printed in good style, and 
contains a well-engraved plate of seals and 
arms. The necessity of printing ancient family 
muniments is well illustrated by the following 
note, which appears at the end of the Appendix 
of Original Documents :— 

‘The whole of the foregoing documents [Appen- 
dix, pp. 61-110], except the four now first printed, 
with about one hundred others connected with the 
estates of Craigbernard and Glorat, &c., have been 
unaccountably mislaid since the publication of the 
Stirlings of Keir, when they were lent out of the 
Glorat charter chest by the agents of the estate. 
It is hoped that anyone who may hear of their 
place of deposit will communicate with Sir Charles 
Stirling, Glorat, Milton of Campsie, N.B.’’ 

Some Scottish antiquary may possibly be able 
to throw light on the mystery surrounding the 
whereabout. of the Glorat Mas. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


WHEN ~ first — of M. Mag’ we 
La Légende des Si appeared in February 
1877, it bore these lines on its first page— 
‘‘Le complément de la Légende des Siécles sera 
prochainement publié, 4 moins que la fin de 
Vauteur n’arrive avant la fin du livre.’’ 
The fifth and concluding volume is now an- 
nounced to appear next week. Among its 
contents will ‘“*The Vision of Dante,” the 
t addressing the Pope ; ‘‘ The Speech of a 
hief to a King ;” and “Greece,” being a letter 
from a woman. By far the larger portion of 
the volume was written during the exile in 
Guernsey ; no part is later in date than 1874. 


MEANWHILE, what is called the édition ne 
varietur (Hetzel, and Quantin) of M. Victor 
Hugo’s complete works is going on apace. Out 
of a total of about forty-five volumes, thirty- 
one have already appeared. The last is the 
first volume of the Histoire d’un Crime. 


M. OnARLES HENRY, librarian to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, is preparing for publication 
a collection of the letters and inedited writings 
of d’Alembert. Asd’Alembert’s correspondence 
was both large and widely diffused, it is not 
impossible that some of his MSS. may be now 
in England, and in that case M. Henry would 
be glad if the possessors would communicate 
with him at 22 rue Berthollet, Paris. 
Henry, we may add, has recently published the 
Correspondence of Condorcet and of Turgot 
(Charayay), and has now in the press a com- 
panion volume of the inedited letters of Malle. 
de Lespinasse. 

Str Henry Marne has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques in succession to Emerson. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed, including all 
the senators and deputies for Indre-et-Loire, 
with the object of erecting a monument to 
Balzac, who was born at Tours, the capital of 
that department, in 1799. 
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M. Ferprvanp Fasre, author of La petite 
Mére and L’Abbé Tigrane, has been appointed 
a of the Mazarin Library in succession to 
the late Jules Sandeau. 

M. Garnter, late consul-general of France 
at Batavia and Shanghai, i left the whole of 
his pro (subject to a prior life interest) 
to the Académie des Inscriptions, for the en- 
couragement of scientific exploration in Central 
Africa and Further Asia. The value of the 
inheritance is estimated; at 20,000 frs. (£800) 
a-year. 

M. DE Sanzxc, whose collection of antiquities 
and inscriptions from Mesopotamia is among the 
most precious of the recent additions to the 
Louvre, has just left Paris to take up the 
appointment of French consul at Bagdad. 


A BRONZE statue of Bernard Palissy will 
shortly be erected at Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


M. Pau JANET, of the Institut, whose Final 
Causes is well known in its English translation, 
has just published (Calmann Lévy) a new work, 
entitled yes Maittres de la P ensée moderne. 


Two new volumes, being the sixth and 
seventh, have appeared (Plon) of the Memoirs 
of Prince Metternich, edited by M. A. de 
Klinkowstrom. They cover the period from 
1835 to 1848. 


THE fifth volume has just been published 
(Germer Bailliére) of the Histoire illustrée du 
second Empire, by M. Taxile Delord, with 

rtraits by MM. Férat and Frédéric Régamey. 
t covers the three years 1867 to 1869. Asixth 
volume will finish the work. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
BENEVOLENCE AND GRATITUDE. 
(Imitated and Condensed from the “ Senilia” of 
Tourgénieff.) 
Tue Virtues were invited once 
To banquet with the Lord of All. 
They came—the great ones rather grim 
And not so pleasant as the small. 
They talked and chatted o’er the meal, 
They even laughed with temperate glee, 
And each one knew the other well 
And all were good as good could be. 
Benevolence and Gratitude 
Alone of all seemed “‘ strangers yet,’’ 
They stared when they were introduced— 
On earth they never once had met. 


Wit4am E. A. Axon. 








OBITUARY. 


THE Rey. William Wigan Harvey, Rector of 
Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, one of the most learned 
clergymen to be found within the ranks of the 
English Church, died on May 7. He took his 
degree at Cambridge exactly fifty years 
ago, and immediately became a fellow and 
divinity lecturer of his college (King’s), 
positions which he retained until 1844. In that 
— he was appointed to the college living of 

uckland, in Hertfordshire, end he remained 
beneficed there until 1872. His first important 
work, Ecclesiae Anglicanae Vindex Catholicus, 
consisted of elaborate citations from the writings 
of the fathers in support of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. It was followed some years 
later by a narrative of the history and theo- 
logical teaching of the three creeds received 
into the Prayer-Book. Mr. Harvey’s taste for 
patristic learning was further shown by an 
edition in 1857 of the remains of the works of 
drenaeus. His last labour as a Hertfordshire 
incumbent was a poetic version in Spenserian 
stanzas of a Latin poem by a physician of Queen 
Anne’s entitled Royston Winter Recreations, 


&® description of the sports and pleasures of a 











gentleman dwelling in a country town. When 
the rectory of Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, became a 
separate benefice, Mr. Harvey was appointed to 
the incumbency, and his name became involved 
in a party dispute the echoes of which have 
long since died away. An almshouse was 
founded within that parish by William de la 
Pole Earl of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry VL; 
and Mr. Harvey, as an ex-officio trustee of this 
venerable institution, drew up an account of its 
deeds and documents the substance of which 
ap in the eighth Report of the Historical 
S. Commission. During his residence at 
Ewelme he also published several inventories of 
church furniture and ecclesiastical vestments. 


By the death of Dr. Henry Samuel Boase the 
Royal Society is deprived of one of its oldest 
members. He was born in London in Sep- 
tember 1799, took his degree of M.D. at Edin- 
burgh in 1821, and was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in May 1837. While resident in 
Cornwall he visited every parish in that county 
with the object of defining the nature and posi- 
tions of the Cornish rocks and the geological 
variations of each parish. Several papers on 
these subjects were contributed by him to the 
Transactions of the Geological Society of Corn- 
wall, the Philosophical Magazine, and the 
Annals of Philesophy. When Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, an ex-President of the Royal Society, 
undertook a History of the westernmost eounty, 
he called upon Dr. Boase, who had just pub- 
lished a treatise on Primary Geology, to furnish 
him with a detailed description of the strata in 
each parish. Twenty years ago Dr. Boase 
wrote a work to show that, while one set of 
philosophers made all the greater forces of 
nature interchangeable, it was more probable 
that there existed two groups of forces, attractive 
and repulsive, whose equilibrium formed the 
universe ; and that this principle of balance or 
equilibrium could be traced through all the 
sciences. A few weeks since we chronicled the 
receipt of a further volume, showing how these 
views bore on the theory of evolution. Dr. 
Boase was long engaged in commercial pursuits 
at Dundee, and his death occurred at 5 Mag- 
dalen Place in that town on May 4. 


Many men who were at Oxford in the latter 
half of the sixties—and those of very different 
interests—will hear with regret of the death of 
Albert Augustine Elliott, who was then an open 
Eglesfield exhibitioner at Queen’s College. He 
died very suddenly on April 30 at Edinburgh, 
where he had been a master at the Academy for 
about two years. As is written of him in the 
Scotsman, “there are not a few who, in his 
early death, will regret a personal loss and 
feel that a life of much promise has been 
cut short.” Mr. Elliott lost his wife fourteen 
" ago, and leaves behind him a little 
girl. 

A NIECE of Burns, being the daughter of Mrs. 
Begg, sister of the poet, died last week at the 
age of eighty-three. For the last forty years 
she had lived near Alloway Kirk; and she was 
ever ready to impart her family knowledge to 
all who paid a pilgrimage to that historic spot. 
Such knowledge she had derived, not only from 
her own mother, but also from the mother of 
the poet, with whom she passed several years of 
her early life. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Cornhill for May has an excellent article 
by Vernon Lee on “The Portrait Art of the 
Renaissance.” It deals chiefly with the 
sculptured portraits of Renaissance tombs, but 
is full of suggestions on many points of the 
[wom of art, and contributes much that 

eserves consideration towards an understanding 
of the difference between realism and idealism 
in art. The writer of “ A Scribbler’s Apology” 














has the merit of introducing to public notice a 
word which is well fitted to describe the mass of 
current literature—the word “tootle.” His 
defence of “ tootle” is an application to litera- 
ture of the opportunism which has so long 
prevailed in politics. An article on “ Bio- 
graphy ”’ lays down principles of general applica- 
tion suggested by the indiscretions of some 
recent biographers. 


Macmillan’s Magazine has added to its store a 
‘* Review of the Month.” Otherwise it has not 
become more lively. It contains an address 
delivered by Prof. Huxley to the Eton boys on 
“Unwritten History.” This is an extremely 
ingenious application of the discoveries of 
natural science to the history of Egypt, and the 
Professor claims Herodotus as the man who 
first led the way in this large field of historical 
investigation. Mr. Bryce writes a sympathetic 
paper on ‘‘ John Richard Green.” The greater 
part of his article is a covert claim of history as 
a branch of literature, not a branch of science. 
It is quite clear that a picture of the past will 
find many readers, while the evolution of human 
affairs at present finds few students. Mr. Bryce 
seems to argue that an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the human interest attaching to the past 
is all that history can give. 








THE LATE E. 1. PALMER. 
II. 
THE STORY OF HIS DEATH. 


AxourT the end of last June, when the troubles 
in Egypt became serious, ‘‘The Palmer” re- 
solved to make practical use of his linguistic 
studies, and gallantly volunteered to take part 
in putting down the rebellion. His project 
was to dissuade the Bedawin from attacking the 
Suez Canal, to collect camels for transport, and 
to raise the Wild Men of the Tih against the 
rebels. He was duly warned, I believe, that in 
case of capture he would be treated as a prisoner 
of war, perhaps as a spy ; but no consideration 
of personal ger had any weight with his 
gallant spirit. 

The brave heart landed at Jaffa in the 
Austro-Hungarian Lloyd’s. During his few 
days of preparation he became immensely 
popular; three months afterwards I found 
everyone full of his praises. Mr. Besant is 
right: ‘‘ Perhaps it would not be too much to 
assert that he had no business or private rela- 
tions with any man who did not straightway 
become his friend.” He engaged as dragoman 
a Christian pupil of the American College, 
Bayrut, and as servant a young Jew of Jaffa, 
who, by-the-by, has left a large family utterly 
destitute. He then visited the Rev. Mr. Scha- 
pera at Ghazzah, and set out by ‘‘ Short Desert,” 
as older travellers called it, for Suez. An 
obituary article in the AcADEMY (November 18) 
declares that he “‘turned back a Bedawy in- 
vasion of the Suez Canal.” I could hear nothing 
of this exploit on the spot. He might, and 
perhaps he would, have done it had he had 
the opportunity; but he also had grossly ex- 
aggerated in his own mind the numbers and 
importance of the Tih-tribes. For his thousands 
we must read hundreds. 

On August 1 Shayhk Abdullah El-Shami 
(the Syrian) met at Suez his future companions, 
Oapt. Gill and Lieut. Charrington, R.N. The 
former was a well-known and admirable 
traveller, who had spent the last winter study- 
ing Arabic in North Africa, and who had 
already done good service by cutting the tele- 
graphic wires connecting Egypt with Syria. 

C) 


latter was a young officer of great promise 
burning to win his spurs. And now the fatal 
series of mistakes seems to have begun. I 
cannot but think that, after so many quiet, 
years in England, the laborious desert 

march through the fiery heats of July must 
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have affected, to a certain extent, Palmer’s 
strong, clear brain. 

Before entering the Arabian wastes, strangers 
always hire and pay a ghafir—guide and pro- 
tector. He ought to be a powerful chief, who 
can defend his ‘‘ guests” by the prestige of his 
name and, if necessary, by the number of his 
weapons. Palmer may have preserved some 
sentimental reminiscences of his Bedawi friends 
and acquaintances, and may even have trusted 
to the exploded prestige of ‘ bread and salt.” 
The old chivalrous idea has gradually weakened 
till it has well-nigh died out. It may linger 
among the highest and noblest clans of the 
Anazeh, but it no longer extends beyond El- 
Nejd. The partial modification consists of feed- 
ing the Bedawin every day; otherwise, if you 
plead Nahnu mdlihin (‘‘ We are salt-fellows ”), 
they rejoin, ‘‘ The salt is not in my belly.” The 
great majority of the ‘‘Sons of ’Antar,” who 
** have ceased to be gentlemen,” ignore, or 
rather deride, the rococo practice of their fore- 
fathers. And there are scoundrels who will 
offer you a bowl with one hand and stab you 
with the other. 

Palmer engaged as his ghafir one Matr (Abii) 
Nassir, so named after his son; his family 
name is Abii Safih. The man is not, and never 
was, a “ Bedouin Sheik,” but a mere hirer of 
camels to pilgrims and travellers. He had 
quarrelled with, and parted from, his kinsmen, 
the Lahiydt, to take refuge with the Dabbir, a 
clan or sub-tribe of the Huwaytdt. This Matr, 
moreover, is jud by those who know him 
best to be light-headed and half-witted; his 

roceedings with Oo]. Warren and his conduct on 
the Carysfort, where he was detained for 

his own safety, confirm the suspicion. Yet he 
and his nephew—the camel-men do not count— 


were the only defence of an expedition which | srup 


carried, among other valuables, the sum of 
£3,000 in gold. Travellers in Bedawin-land 
never even name the noble metal ; and the vener- 
able Arab proverb says, Ikhfi zahab-ak, wa 
mazhab-ak wa zihéb-ak—‘‘ Hide thy gold, thy 
god-faith, and thy goings-forth.” It has been 
asserted that the Englishmen had no firearms ; 
this is an absurdity at first sight, and it is 
disproved by the gun produced at Ghazzah. 

@ ill-starred party left Suez on August 8, 
and passed the first night upon the sea-sands. 
On the 9th, they marched, via ‘‘ Moses’ Wells,” 
to the Wady Kahalin ; and next day, leaving 
their luggage in the rear, they entered the 
Wady Sadr, which heads near El-Nakhl. On 
the right jaw of this fiumara rises the Tel el- 
Sadr, alias Tel Bishr, the “ Barn Hill” of our 


hydrographic charts, a broken tabular block | @ 


within sight of the Suez Hotel. 

About —_ on August 10 the expedition 
was surprised by a large body of the Terdbin, 
or Bedawin of the Tih, who trade with Ghazzah, 
and the Huwaytdt, a mongrel tribe of Egypto- 
Arabs who are settled upon the Nile banks, 
nomads in the ‘“‘ Sinaitic” peninsula and semi- 
nomads in the land of Midian.* Palmer, they 
say, was the only one of the little party who 
fired and wounded a Bedawi in the foot. 

I pass rapidly over the deplorable scene 
which followed the attack. Palmer, seeing 
the extreme danger, expostulated with the 
horde of hired assassins; but all his sym- 
pathetic faculty, his appeals to Arab honour 
and superstition, his threats, his denunciations, 
and the gift of eloquence which had so often 
prevailed with the Wild Men were unheeded. 


As vainly, Matr covered his protégés with his tl 


’Abd-cloak, thus making them part of his own 
family. On the evening of August 11 the 
captives were led, according to the general voice 





* I spent some months among the Huwaytat, 
and have described them in three volumes—The 
Gold Mines of Midian (1878) and Midian Revisited 
(1880)—besides a number of detached papers. 





of the Bedawi informants, to the high bank of 
the Wady Sadr where it receives another and a 
smaller fiumara yet unnamed. Here they were 
slaughtered in cold blood and thrown down the 
height. The object of not burying the bodies, 
according to Bedawi practice, was the dread 
lest they should afterwards be discovered by 
means known to the Frank. It was thought 
safer to leave them to the birds and beasts of the 
wilderness. Moreover, the first rain-torrent 
would sweep away all traces of the foul deed. 
And here let me note that on this occasion 
the Bedawin behaved as Bedawin never be- 
haved before. The Wild Men will attack 
strangers for the smallest inducement; they 
will plunder their captives, strip, beat, and even 
wound them; they will shoot the enemy in 
fair fight ; but their almost superstitous terror 
of the Dam or Sér (vendetta, blood-feud) prevents 
their taking life. Nor have I ever heard of 
their keeping prisoners for a whole day and 
then deliberately massacring them after the 
fury of fight had cooled down. The whole 
conduct of the crime evidently suggests the 
far-seeing iniquity of civilised men; nor is it 
hard to divine whence came the suggestion. 
RicHARD F, Burton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE “*‘ EIKON 
BASILIKE.” 
I, 
12 Park Crescent, Oxford: May 2, 1883. 

Very much, alas! has already been written 
on the authorship of the Hikon Basilike; but 
something yet remains to be said on that branch 
of the subject—the internal evidence—where 
alone we have absolutely trustworthy data 
which can be tested by us at the present day 
with the advantage of a ‘more intelligent criti- 
cism and a more scientific method than was 

sible even half-a-cen ago. The problem 
18 & ) aaa =i Ager le one. The book is in all 
hands—a book which surely is not colourless 
in style, or commonplace in execution ; which 
teems with peculiarities of diction, of expres- 
sion, and of thought. The authorship lies 
between two persons only—Charles the First 
and Dr. John Gauden. There are extant of 
the former, numerous letters, manifestoes, and 
State papers; of the latter, four Sermons and 
a tract written before the publication of the 
Eikon,beside many works, of greater or less bulk, 
written after 1649. On a careful comparison 
of the writings of the two claimants, including 
a minute study of the vocabulary, the literary 
characteristics, the rhythm—in a word, the 
style—of each, does not a conviction force 
itself upon the mind of the impartial and dili- 
gent observer that there is an unmistakeable 
preponderance of evidence in favour of one 
candidate over the other? I think that such 
a question admits of but one reply. Nay, the 
mere existence of two opinions on this subject 
ap to my mind, that many students who 
have dealt with it (some of them at exorbitant 
length) have neglected the first and foremost 
of all requirements—viz., that they should 
make themselves thorough masters of their 
text—of its subject-matter, of its diction, of its 
rhythm, of its style. To take a very curious 
instance. In Burnet’s day, the authorship of 
the Hikon was far more than a mere literary 
question ; it was one, moreover, in which he took 
a deep and personal interest, and he tells us 
that he ‘‘ was bred up with a high veneration 
of this book.” But his knowledge of its con- 
tents must have been strangely superticial. At 
the close of his Life of William Duke of Hamil- 
ton (pp. 551 sqq., ed. 1852), he gives almost 
in its entirety the Duke’s will, drawing a lesson 
for his own times from the ardent piety which 
it breathes. Buthe seems wholly unaware that 
this will is neither more nor less than a trans- 
cription, with a few transpositions, of many 
of the clauses in the prayer which concludes the 
last chapter of the Hikon. And, as we follow 
the controversy down to modern times, it is 
noticeable that the writers on both sides are 
far from possessing that minute knowledge and 
complete grasp of the book which they would 
have admi to be absolutely indispensable 
in the case of a Greek or Latin text. Even 
Todd, who was the first to undertake an adequate 
examination of the internal evidence, has left 
some pretty substantial —- for those 
who come after him. I may add that I avoided 
reading the Letters in which Todd has dealt 
with the Hikon until I had almost finished 
my own enquiry and had arrived at a definite 
conclusion. Although, therefore, I shall of 
necessity repeat many facts which have already 
been pointed out by Todd, I shall pursue 
my own method, and shall corroborate his 
statements and inferences from independent 
observation. r 

1. If there is one feature in the ikon which 
more than another obtrudes itself on the 
attention it is the extreme prevalence of 
alliteration. Alliteration is everywhere, from 
the ‘‘ Solitudes and Sufferings”’ of the title-page 
to the ‘miserable moment . . . ever-blessed 
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aternity” of the last paragraph but one. 
Speaking deliberately, I may say there are 


hundreds of instances of it in the ikon. The 
first chapter is a short one, but in it I find, in 
juxtaposition, passion, prejudice ; partiality, 
popular heat; odium and offences; rigour or 
remissness; piety and policy; free and full; 
glory, good; sufferings, sins; heart, heaven ; 
servant, sinner, Saviour, And so, elsewhere, 
preachers are parasitic; the early ages of 
Christianity were purest and primitive; heart 
and hand ; fear and flattery ; peace and plenty ; 
parity and popularity; reason and religion; a 
good cause and a good conscience; loyalty and 
love ; tyranny and tumults ; shame and suffering 
—to give examples at random—are among the 
couples thus united. Anyone who will take a 

n and mark instances for himself will soon 

convinced that alliteration isa distinguishing 
note of the Hikon. Now, was either of the two 
candidates for its authorship given to the persist- 
ent use of this trick of style? The age loved 
alliteration, and I remember isolated instances 
of it—possibly a dozen—in Charles’s writings. 
But with Gauden alliteration is almost a mania. 
It is scarcely possible to glance through a page 
of any of his writings without lighting on such 
puerilities. ‘‘He cannot ope his mouth, but 
out there flies”——not a trope, but an allitera- 
tion. Turn to the Act Sermon, for instance, 
published some half-dozen years before the 
Eikon, I see at a glance in my notes: satiate, 
satisfy ; sauce and seasoning; death and 
destruction ; decays, diseases, deformities; light, 
lantern ; minds, manners; disorder, distemper, 
and diseases; diminished and debased ; and so 
on, ad nauseam. There is no single work of 
Gauden’s—I have read everything attributed to 
him in the Bodleian Catalogue—which does not 
weary by reason of this ever-recurring trick, if 
by nothing else. In chap. iv. the author of the 
Eikon, to secure an alliteration, speaks of the 


devil as “going about seeking whom he may 
deceive and devour.” So does Gauden in his 
Hieraspistes. Gauden shows that he knew the 


sting of ‘‘parasitic preachers” to lie in the 
repetition of the initial letter by elsewhere 
combining ‘“‘ parasitic preachers and mealy- 
mouthed a enn ee — 1 
religion and policy, Gauden speaks of piety an’ 
policy, and he is followed by the author of the 
ikon. I will not multiply instances, which the 
least observant reader can gather for himself 
abundantly ; but I must urge that in this first 
particular the Hikon in its every chapter bears 
a striking resemblance to the acknowledged 
works of Gauden, from the earliest to the latest, 
while it cannot be said that alliteration is in any 
sense @ distinctive note of the style of Charles. 
2. The EHikon contains numerous plays upon 
words, assonances, actual puns. Hallam re- 
marked on ‘‘mend me... end me” as a 
Jingle to which a man in Charles’s ition 
could scarcely condescend ; to which it has been 
answered that all languages show men to be 
capable of such an occasional utterance, which is, 
as it were, wrung from them in moments of 
agony. But it has not been noticed how common 
this trick—“a game at tic-tac with words,” to 
borrow Milton’s phrase—isin the Hikon. I have 
above a score of examples ; but I may mention 
—(viii.) ‘‘ who, not engaged in the factions of 
the times, have the most impartial reflection 
on the actions” (compare satisfied, gratify, 
three or four lines after, with Gauden’s 
history, mystery); (xi.) “whose propositions 
may soon prove violent oppositions, if once they 
gain to be n impositions ; ” (xiv.) “ dis- 
puting the potnts of different beliefs in my 
subjects when I was disputed with by swords’ 
points;” (xy.) pretended, intended; (xix.) 


Victorious or inglorious; (xx. im) reform, 
deformity ; and—not to overload the columns of 


the AcaADEMY—(xxviii.) “‘ As I believe Thou 
hast forgiven all the errors of my life, so I hope 





aden? I can recall an occasional instance in 
the King’s Remains ; ¢.. ‘‘ promise-maker ” is 
contrasted with ‘‘ promise-breaker,” “increase ” 
with ‘‘ cease.” But Gauden absolutely runs riot 
in this easy species of wit from his earliest 
sermons to his latest pamphlets. I have 
noticed in the former—all prior in date to the 
Eikon—“ Whose affections are but affectations ;” 
“die in and lie in peace;” “a shame 
infinitely to be ashamed of,” cf., in the Eikon, 
‘‘who orders our disorders;” ‘‘ unreasonable 
reasons of state;” “maul and mill;” ‘to 
inform some, to reform others, and at least to 
confirm yours;” ‘‘diverting or perverting;” 
** loves and lives;” ‘‘ face and force;” “purse 
or persons,” ‘‘ gesture and vesture ”’ (Fuller !) ; 
‘if not external, yet internal, which will be 
eternal.” . . . Butenough. I could fill a column 
or two of the ACADEMY, were it required, with 
wholesale instances from Gauden of this flower of 
rhetoric. Here then, again, I submit that we 
have a peculiarity which is highly distinctive of 
Gauden and of the Hikon, but in which the King, 
to his credit, indulged but sparingly. 

3. The vocabulary of the Zikon is sufficiently 
noteworthy, but no very complete analysis of it 
has yet been attempted. If I were reading it 
for the English Dictionary, I should extract at 
least three hundred words all in some way, 
and in a greater or less degree, worthy of 
remark. Now, almost all these words form 
part of Gauden’s vocabulary, and not a sixth 
of them—so far as I have been able to discover— 
ofthe King’s. In Charles’s compositions I find a 
good many Scottish and other favourite phrases 
and words (e.g. kythe, eschew, counsellable, im- 
possibilitate, stedible) none of which occur in the 
Eikon. But common to Gauden and the Hikon 
are, speaking generally, the whole of the less 
rare words to which I have alluded, and also 
very many of the more uncommon, such as 
additament, afflictive (and other adjectives in 
-ive), antipathies, aversation, babies (= dolls), 
boutefeus, captivate, carry before one (— prae se 
Jerre), cashier (v.), circulation (= circle), cloud- 
ings, conflux, conform (adj.) and conformable, 
conscious to, consciousness to, Oyclopic, degener- 
ous, diminutions, embased, equalize, fatuity, 
feral, fiduciary, fixation, flat (v.), fruitions, 
funerals (in sing. sense), hydropic, imitable, 
incommunicable, ingratiatings, insolence (v.a.), 
judger, ligament, monstrosity and monstrous- 
ness, mutining, nauseating, noglective of, 
obtrude, occasioner, odium, opinionativeness 
(misprinted ‘“‘ opiniativeness” in Hieraspistes, 
p- 29), perjurious, pertinacy, plenary, pre- 
cipitant, prereption, preterlegal, prolix, re- 
fractoriness, sameness (= identity), sidings, 
temperament (= moderation), tenuity,* thin 
(v.), touchiness, triumpher, tumultuariness, 
unbeseeming (trans.), unerrable, unevangelical, 
upjustice, unsettledness, unsuccessfulness, and 
soon. Now it cannot be too carefully borne 
in mind that the force of evidence of this 
sort is cumulative. A few isolated words 
may be common to two books without any 
connexion existing between them; but a 
mass of words such as that given above, 
which is itself only a selection out of a very 
large number, raises a strong presumption of 
community of authorship. There are a few 





* We know, at all events, whence Gauden derived 
his favourite word ‘‘tenuity.’’ In Truth and Peace 
he writes: ‘‘Bishop Jewell once told Queen 
Elizabeth, in a sermon, ‘ Tenuitatem beneficiorum 
necessario uitur orantia sacerdotum.’’ So 
in chap. iii. of the ikon we read of ‘‘ that after un- 
avoidable judgment which shall rejudge what 
among men is but corruptly decided.’’ Gauden, 
in his MeyaAcia @coi tells us: “‘ St. Bernard’s motto 
to all judges is ‘ Omnia judicata rejudicabuntur.’”’ 





words occurring in the Hikon which I have not 
noticed in a necessarily hurried perusal of the 
works of Gauden—viz., abetment, demagogue, 
irradiation, offerture, oglio, renege, and super- 


vive. To the first I may quote a arallel from 
Gauden in “ enablement ” (also by Charles) ; 


irradiation may be compared with Gauden’s 
a a ? ~~" ~ ” S ee we 
ap tly a loan from Fuller’s Ho ar 
ay ind 3, ed. 2 reading offer): olioes 
occurs in Gauden’s Suspiria, misprinted olives ; 
‘* reneger” is used by Gauden in the same work. 
Gauden is a great coiner (or lover) of strange 
Greek words (cf. his hekatonomy, paedagogy, 
stratocracy, polemocracy, eutaxy, &c.), and is 
therefore, I think, more likely than Charles to 
have introduced ‘‘demagogue” into English. 
Lastly, I would notice the singular fondness for 
the word “‘ prone”’ which is common to Gauden 
and the writer of the Hikon. I have no hesita- 
tion in claiming the vocabulary of the Zikon as 
that of Gauden, rather than that of Charles. 

4. The reader of Gauden’s early Sermons 
will notice numerous coincidences with the 
Eikon, beside those pointed out above. 
Gauden speaks of ‘‘the man of the man,” 
**the blessing of blessings temporal,” and 
the “soul of our souls.” This poetical or 
rhetorical mode of expression is a favourite one 
with Gauden in his later works; and so in the 
Eikon we find “the injury of all injuries,” 
“the life of our lives.” The author of the 
Eikon remarks (chap. xvii.), ‘* This I write rather 
like a divine than a prince;” and Gauden had 
written half-a-dozen years before, ‘‘ Of these I 
intend to speak, not as a statist or politician, 
but as a divine.” In the Hikon (xi.), God is 
addressed as ‘‘O Thou /irst and eternal Reason ! ” 
The word first is thus used four times in 
Gauden’s Sermons ; ¢.g., “O Thou first great 
and eternal Mind.” In 1642, Gauden, preaching 
before the University of Oxford, described his 
hearers as “an audience, for the most part, 
piously learned and judiciously devout.” In 
1648, the author of the Hikon speaks of his 
need of men ‘judiciously pious and soberly 
devout.” I could adduce a dozen more in- 
stances of this construction and rhythm from 
Gauden, who seems to be here again indebted 
to Fuller. The continual antitheses of the 
Eikon between being and well-being, use and 
abuse, reason and the unreasonable, soli- 
tude and company, goodness and greatness, 
victory over oneself and over an enemy, 
a moment and eternity, and so forth, are 
anticipated in these early Sermons, In both 
writings we find the same eulogies of Reason, 
and the quotation ‘‘ the sovereignty of reason ; ” 
the same description of Christ as ‘‘our great 
Peacemaker,” and of God as the author of 
order and peace as well as of truth. In the 
Sermons sentences begin elliptically with 
‘* Better... than” in the very style of the 
Eikon ; little phrases like ‘‘ I see,” ‘ no doubt,” 
are continually inserted by way of parenthesis ; 
‘*as” is ever dragging ‘‘so” in its train; the 
introduction of a French phrase where English 
would have done better, in Gauden’s Paix et peu, 
reminds us of the Charles le Bon and le Grand 
of the Hikon; the rhythms of the Kikon con- 
stantly recur, as to anyone with an ear they do 
in every work of Gauden. These passages, for 
instance, have a strangely familiar ring to the 
student of the Hikon :—‘ How lovely is it at 
once to serve God with purity and safety; with 
sincerity and security ; to enjoy the benefits of 
God’s right and left hand together!” ‘‘ What- 
ever truth they meet with is presently swallowed 
without chewing by some monster of opinion 
which they maintain;” “Scattering so ma- 
lignant an influence into men’s minds, that 
everyone had rather adventure the injuries of 
War than suffer the injustice of Peace;” “the 
inward peace of your own consciences with 
God ;” “ The more should the face of our lives, 
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like Moses his, shine with the beams of holi- 
ness while we daily converse with God ;” ‘‘ of 


the same God and Saviour, of the same | pe: 


hopes, faith, and heaven.” These extracts are 
all culled from the early Sermons, and the 
reader who knows his Hikon will at once turn to 
their counterparts. I need only mention those 
unfortunate “feral birds,” which have staggered 
even the stoutest maintainer of the royal 
authorship. But it is scarcely worth while to 
multiply parallel passages between these early 
works of Gauden and the Vikon. I have indi- 
cated enough, perhaps, to show that any dis- 
tinction between the earlier and the later works 
of Gauden is altogether untenable; and that 
there is no reason to suppose that any of the 
hundreds of coincidences between the ikon 
and the latter are due to conscious imitation or 
to unconscious reminiscence, but that, on the 
contrary, it is more than an even lay (to quote 
the Hikon) that those coincidences are due 
simply to identity of authorship. 

5. Todd has already pointed out that the 
favourite Biblical quotations of the author of 
the Hikon are also, in almost every case, those 
of Gauden, and I shall only record the fact 
here. I donot think that it has been noticed 
that the quotations from the Psalms in the 
Eikon are in many cases taken from the Prayer- 
Book version, a fact which somewhat diminishes 
(if possible) the value of the Bible presented by 
Charles to Mr. Anthony Mildmay, in which the 
quotations from the Psalms were marked in 
Oharles’s own hand. For instance, ‘the 
beasts of the people” (ikon, iv.) form a very 
familiar portion of Gauden’s stock-in-trade, 
being introduced at least seven times in the 
Suspiria alone. In the prayers at the end of 
chap. i. isan unfamiliar reading of a familiar 
passagein thetwenty-third Psalm,“ grantme and 
my people the benefit of our afflictions and Thy 
chastisements, that Thy rod as well as Thy staff 
may comfort us.” I have searched in vain for 
this interpretation of the words italicised among 
the divines and others to whose works Charles 
may have had access, or from whose lips he 
may have heard it. I have not found it in 
Sandys or Hall or Hammond, but I do find it 
in Gauden’s Suspiria, p. 123. 

“It is no token, that because God punisheth our 
faults, therefore he hates our persons, much less our 
calling and profession; the rod and staff of God 
lying upon us or lifted up against us, is not 
to drive us from him, but, as a Shepherds crook, 
to draw us neerer to him.”’ 

Passing to quotations from profane authors, I 
would call attention to a paragraph in chap. 
iv. :— 

‘*But as it is no strange thing for the sea to 
rage when strong winds blow upon it, so neither 
for multitudes to become insolent when they have 
men of some reputation for parts and piety to set 
them on.”’ 

Here is an obvious reminiscence of Aeneid i. 
148 sqq. :— 

** Ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coorta est 

Seditio... 

Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum 

quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant.’’ 
I have not met with any proof that Charles 
knew his Virgil ; but Virgil is a favourite author 
with Gauden, who quotes several passages 
from the opening of the Aeneid, and in a side- 
note to the Hieraspistes, p. 402, remarks, 
*‘ of Virgil it is said, if all sciences were lost 
they might be found in him.” So, too, in 
chap. xxviii., containing what purport to be the 
King’s ‘‘closer conflicts with the thoughts of 
death,” Horace’s ‘‘ brazen wall” (Epp. 1. i. 61) 
of a judicious integrity is introduced, which 
is likewise repeatedly quoted by Gauden. Just 
below Charles is made to s of his enemies 
‘ having bereaved him of all those worldly com- 


forts for which life itself seems desirable to 





men.” There is surely an allusion here to 
Juvenal, viii. 84: ‘“‘ Et propter vitam vivendi 
rdere causas,” a passage quoted by Gauden 
over and over again, and —y by him in 
his early sermon on Truth and Peace: “It isa 
blind and preposterous love that loves life 
better than that, for which only life is worth 
the having.” The reference in chap. x. of the 
Eikon to ‘‘the chiefest arms” of the ancient 
Christians—prayers and tears—is common to 
Charles and Sake, the latter of whom quotes 
Gregory Nazianzen as his authority. In chap. 
xii. the remark about the bear and his skin was 
made by Charles in answer to the Remonstrance 
(Gardiner, Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., 
vol. ii., p. 336), and was therefore public 
property. Lastly, I may mention, as a point in 
favour of Oharles, that, in his Second Paper 
delivered to the Ministers attending at Newport, 
he speaks of ‘‘ common usage, which is doo task 
master of words;” while in chap. xvii. of the 
Eikon “‘ use” is described as ‘‘the great 
arbitrator of words, and master of language.” 
The reference to the Ars Poetica is obvious, and 
‘* brevis esse laboro, Obscurus fio” is quoted by 
Gauden from the same poem in his Meyadcia 
@cod. Let us glance at another class of internal 
evidence—that of metaphors. The writer of 
the Hikon is especially partial to nautical 
metaphors, to metaphors from atmospheric 
phenomena, from medical subjects, especially 
the digestive organs, and occasionally even from 
sport. In the 7'ruth and Peace I read : “Outting 
asunder that great cable which holds the State 
from shipwreck;” and scattered through 
Gauden’s works, and even his letters, I find 
evidence of considerable nautical knowledge— 
e.g., at pp. 114, 130, 209, and 246 of the 
Hieraspistes, and ue: 107, 151, 234, and 416 of 
the Suspiria. etaphors from comets, ex- 
halations and the dew of heaven (re- 
peatedly introduced in the Hikon) are familiar 
to us in Gauden. In his Act Sermon he 
gives us a metaphor from an ‘‘ill stomach,” 
and in Truth and Peace he speaks of ‘a 
clear, sound, and wundiseased stomach, that 
desires, likes, and digests wholesome meats.” 
The metaphor derived from deer in chap, 
xiv. is capped by three references to deer in the 
Hieraspistes; while in Anti-Baal-Berith Gau- 
den descends to the cock-pit for an illustration. 
Among numerous minor metaphors, derived 
from floods, from earthquakes, from midwifery, 
from swine, from the pinnacle of the temple, 
from the paper used by a tradesman to wrap up 
his wares, from metal-founding, from bank- 
ruptcy, from siege guns, from engraving, from 
great fires, from hinges, from hanging on a pin, 
from lines drawn from the centre of a circle to 
the circumference, from flies in summer, from 
icy mountains, and so forth, there are but three 
or four in the Hikon which do not find their 
exact counterpart in Gauden’s acknowledged 
works. 

I have already explained that I have intention- 
ally passed over very many of the coincidences 
and parallelisms pointed out by Todd and others, 
whose arguments have been before the world 
for half-a-century, and which I have here 
endeavoured to supplement, not to supplant (a 
flower of speech which Gauden himself might 
have envied). After entering on the examina- 
tion of the question of authorship with a bias in 
favour of the King, I have found myself com- 
pelled by the bulk and cogency of the internal 
evidence (a mere fraction of which I have 
extracted from my notes and thus roughly and 
imperfectly set before the readers of the 
AcaDEmy) to accept fully and unreservedly the 
statement of Gauden, that he was the sole 
author of the book and fi including, of 
course, those two chapters which have n 
attributed to Duppa. Whether Charles ever 
saw the Kikon is a problem on which I shall 
hope to say something hereafter. In a second 





letter I purpose to call attention to the bearing 
on this controversy of a book which has been 
often quoted, but the importance of which has 
never yet, I think, been adequately recognised. 
Ishall also venture to suggest certain directions 
in which further research seems to me to be 
required, and shall examine a few points con- 
nected with the Hikon which have not yet been 
dealt with exhaustively. 
Cnartxs E. Dose. 








‘‘EMINENT WOMEN” SERIES. 
London: May 8, 1883. 
The statement in last week’s ACADEMY that 
a volume on “Margaret Fuller,” by Mrs. 
Howe, had been arranged for the above series 
is not correct. I have not arran for a 
volume on “ Margaret Fuller” by . Howe, 
or by anyone else, nor has any suggestion been 
made by me, or to me, for any such volume, 
Joun H. Ineram, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


TUHSDAY, May 15,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Physio- 
lo. Discovery,” .» by Prof. McKendrick, 





of Exeter Cathedral,” by Mr. J. B. Davidson. 
THURSDAY, May 17,3p.m. Royal Institution: “Count 
Rumford,” ITT., b: f. a, 
8p.m. ] ical: ‘‘ Materials for a History of 
Temperate South Africa,” by Sir H. Bartle Frere. 
8 p.m. Chemical: * P) otogenpete Action studied 
spectroscopically,” by pert. . Abney. 
Frmay, May 18, 8 — P gen: A Short Paper 
by Prince a onaparte; “ Portuguese,” by Mr. 
enry Sweet. 
9p.m. Royal Institution : “ Domestic Industry 
in the Villages of Russia,” by Prof 











. Turner, 
SaTuRDAY, May 19,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Russian 
Social Life,” I., by Prof. 4 
SCIENCE. 


A “ CATULLIANUM,” BY P. E. SONNEN- 
BURG. 


Herr SonnENBURG, of Bonn, has published an 
interesting little pamphlet of eight pages,* in 
which he contests the now generally accepted 
view that Oatullus’ Volusius was the historian 
Tanusius Geminus. Though to some extent 
anticipated by Alexandri Tartara (Animadv. 
in loc, nonnull. Val. Catulli; Romae, 1882), 
Sonnenburg has stated the case with more 
precision and detail, and deserves the careful 
attention of all future editors. The identifica- 
tion of Tanusius Geminus with Catullus’ 
Volusius—which Muretus was the first to start, 
and which has been since accepted by some of 
the most eminent ee including 
Turnebus, Lipsius, Voss, and Haupt—assumes 
that the history in which (Suet. Caes. 9) Tanusius 
mentioned as a fact of Caesar’s life his com- 
plicity in the designs of M. Orassus, P. Sulla, 
and L. iainalan Bashan to attack the Senate 
66 B.c, which we should naturally expect to 
have been in is the work called by Oatullus 
Annals, which seems to have been in verse. 

If we examine the words of Seneca (Zp. 93, 11), 
Annales Tanusii scis quam ponderosi sint et quid 
uocentur ; hoc est uita quorundam longa et quod 
Tanusit sequitur annales, the explanation of 
Muretus, that “what follows the Annals of 
Tanusius” is a reference to Catullus’ Annales 
Volust cacata carta, though highly ingenious, 
will be found a mere hypothesis, and & 
hypothesis with strong facts to show against it. 
Seneca is arguing with a friend who laments 
the short life of the philosopher Metronax. 
‘* His life,” he says, ‘‘is a book of short com- 
pass, laudable and serviceable withal ; whereas 
the longer lives of some men are like the 





* Der Historiker Tanusius Geminus und die Annales 
Volusi. (Bonn: Strauss.) 
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heavy Annale of Tanusius—you know what 
they are called.” No doubt the allusion is to 
some well-known and current remark on Tanu- 
sius’ work; but to suppose that allusion to be 
Oatullus’ words cacata carta is as dubious a 
conclusion as that liber paucorum uersuum in 
the passage of Seneca refers to some actual 
book by Metronax ; or that, because Seneca uses 
the word “‘ verses,” there need be any allusion 
to a work com in metre. For Sonnen- 
burg is emphatically right in showing, what 
Birt has demonstrated at length in his Antike 
Buchwesen, that books were measured by the 
number of or lines, contained in $ 
hence, that a liber paucorum uersuum is simply 
a short book. The of Seneca, then, 
reasonably ichemaatel, cannot in itself prove 
more than that Tanusius wrote Annales of a pon- 
derous kind, and therefore most probably én prose. 
Again, it is not likely that Catullus would 
choose as & pseudonym for Tanusius a real and 
respectable name like Volusius, which is found 
several times in the Consular Fasti during the 
first century A.D. Oatullus’ Volusius must 
have been an actual person, a conterraneus, 
perhaps an acquaintance, of the poet; a living 
nonentity of the same kind as Suffenus, Aquinus, 
Caesius, but brought, it would seem, by some 


accident intoa mere personal antagonism. 
These arguments are of weight against 
Muretus’s view that Seneca’s Tanusius is 


Catullus’ Volusius. But it must be owned 
there is a neatness in the adaptation of the 
words cacata carta to the passage of Seneca 
which clings to the mind in spite of much 
plausible reasoning. Tartara’s theory at least 
deserves consideration: Seneca does allude to 
the same Annales as Catullus; but these 
Annales are distinct from the Historia of Tanu- 
sius Geminus, and were a metrical failure 
ofa ponderous kind bya Tanusius Volusius, a 
native of the country round the mouths of the 
_ R. Exwis. 








A CLASSIFICATION OF THE RACES 
OF MANKIND. 
University Coliege, Gower Street, W.C. : 
y 9, 1883. 


a. Som — - pepapee be 
obtained, urpose forthwi ginning the 
publication of this work, copious materials for 
which haye now been collected. It will form 
two large octavo volumes of about six hundred 
pages each, at 21s. per volume, with the usual 
reduction of twenty per cent. to subscribers. 
The publication will probably extend over two 
years, and at least five hundred names will be 
required to justify the undertaking, although 
subscribers to the first need not be committed 
to purchasing the second part also. ae 
tions will be received by my publisher, Mr. 
Edward Stanford, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W., or 
by — at the above address; and all moneys 
will be returned, without any reduction, should 
the work not be proceeded with. 

_ 80 much for the business part of the transac- 
tion. With regard to the scope and.contents of 
the work, it may be briefly stated that its aim 
will be to place in the hands of the ethnological 
student a comprehensive treatise on the races of 
mankind harmonising with the present state of 
anthropological enquiry. Previous attempts of 
this sort, such as those of Hervas, Adelung and 
Vater, and Balbi, however excellent in their 
way, have all confessedly been long out of 
date, as well as out of print. Nor have their 
methods been always satisfactory, and it will be 
allowed that for the most part undue weight has 
been attached to the element of speech. This 
was perhaps inevitable so long as strictly 
anthropological data were scarcely available. 
But the time seems to have arrived when at 
least a tentative effort at a more scientific 
classification may be made with some prospect 
of satisfactory results, 





In the General Introduction such broad 
uestions will be dealt with as the Evolution of 
; the Antiquity and Specific Unity of the 
rsa the Present Varieties of Mankind ; the 
Physical and Moral Oriteria of hace; the 
Fundamental Human T ; their Evolution 
anc Dispersion ; the Peopling of the Continents ; 
the Origin of Articulate Speech; the Morpho- 
logical Orders and Families of Speech; the 
Problem of Specific Linguistic Diversity within 
the same Ethnical Group. 

The great Fn gy divisions of the human 
family will then be dealt with seriatim, and 
here the same arrangement will be adhered 
as that observed in my ethnological Appendices 
to the Stanford hical Series. Bach of 
main sections of mankind will thus be 
treated in three separate parts. In the first 
the salient physical and moral characteristics 
of the type will be discussed. The second will 
be occupied with the several main branches of 
each, and here the proper work of classification 
will be carried out in detail. Lastly, the third 
part will consist of an Alphabetical Index, com- 
prising, as far as I have been able to collect 
them, all the known races, tribes, and lan- 
guages of each main division, briefly described, 
and with copious references to authorities. 
But the subjoined examples from the Asiatic 
domain, which alone contains some four thou- 
sand entries, will perhaps convey the best idea of 
the kind of information supplied in these 
Alphabetical Indices :— 


Axxap.—Pre-Semitic cultured race, Lower 
Euphrates, whose capital was Ur, and whose 
empire was overthrown by the Semites and Cassites 
before 1700, possibly 2000 s.c. Speech preserved 
in the oldest cuneiform inscriptions, and in the 
grammars of the later bilin texts ; originally 
modified by suffixes, later on by prefixes; con- 
nected by Lenormant and others with the aggluti- 
nating Ural-Altaic family; two distinct dialects 
determined by Haupt: Akkad in the north, Sum- 
erian in the south, the chief differences being 

honetic, g, d, w of former becoming m, ?s, e of 

tter (Nachrichten of the Gottingen R. Scientific 
Soc., 1880). Most of the bilingual texts, 
coming from the libraries of Babylon, Agané, and 
other northern cities, are in the Akkad dialect, 
which after its extinction 1700 or 2000 z.c. con- 
tinued to be studied as a dead language under the 
Assyrian rule till 624 s.c. Sound Assyriologists 
are unanimous in rejecting the views of Halévy 
and one or two others, who regard Akkad merely 
as a cryptographic system (A. H. Sayce, MS. note 
to author). 

Dom.—Low caste communities, many parts of 
India and Kashmir, mentioned in the Hindu 
writings; by many supposed to be the original 
stock of the European Gypsies (¢.v.), whom they 
closely resemble in appearance, habits, and speech. 
Dom seems to be the same word as Rom, the root 
of Romany, as the Gypsies call themselves. But 
Traill (4s. Res. xvi., p. 160) describes many 
Kumaon (Himalayan) Doms as “having curly 
hair inclining to wool, and being all extremely 
black,’’ which would affiliate them rather to the 
Negrito type, and confirm de Quatrefages’ view on 
the wide range of the Negritos in S. Asia. 

Kiwmerrans.—I. Extinct historic race, the 
Gimirrai of the monuments, identified 
with the Gomer of Genesis. First appeared about 
674 z.c. on north frontier Assyria, thence driven 
by Esarhaddon westwards to Asia Minor, where 
they took Sinope and overran Lydia. These are 
the Kimmerii of Herodotus (i. 6; iv. 1, &c.), who 
brings them from the Palus Mzotis to Asia Minor, 
where they overthrow the kingdom of Cyaxares 
the Mede, and are afterwards driven back by 
Alyattes of Lydia. II. Prehistoric or legendary 
race supposed to have dwelt in caves on the 
Campanian Coast, Italy, whence the expression 
“*Cimmerian darkness.’? These are the shadowy 
Homeric Kimmerii, whose gloomy abodes became 
the images of the lower regions (Odyss. xiii. ; Aeneid, 


F 


vi.). 

Dishdienentanide, ** People of the Hollows,”’ 
the name given by the Ainos to the aboriginal 
Pit-dwellers of Yeso, anterior to the Ainos, dwell- 


to | in_Burma largely 





in huts built over holes, and possessing a know- 
1 of pottery. The pits found on an islet near 
Nemuro, the north-east port of Yeso, are sup- 
posed to have belonged to the Kohito, a dwarfish 
race exterminated by the Ainos, hence apparently 
identical with the Koro-pok-guru. J. Milne 
(meeting of Asiatic Society of Japan, 1882) asso- 
ciates them with the Kurilsky and other tribes of 
Sakhalin and Kamchatka, who, like the Eskimo, 
had extended formerly much farther south. 

Pa-y.—Hill tribes, South-West China and North 
Burma, near the Terong (g.v.); ‘‘différent de 
physique et langage des Terong”’ (Desgodins, Bu/. 
Soc. de Géo. xii., p. 410). Are of Shan stock, though 
assimilated to the Burmese. 
** Der Kopf ist edler als jener der Chinesen; die 
dunklen A liegen nahezu horizontal, die Nase 
ist gerade, der Gesichtsausdruck iiberhaupt nihert 
sich der kaukasischen Race’’ (Kreitner, Im Fernen 
Osten, p. 959). In the upper Irawaddi basin those 
on the left bank are called Diju, those on the right 
Telon (id.), while the Chinese extend the term Pa-y 
to all the Shans on the south-west frontier. See 
Suan and Natov. 

Sistani.—Collective name of the natives of 
Sistan, said to be originally Tajiks, but now com- 
prising five different tribes: Shirekir and Sarbandi 

m Irak Ajemi ; Kay4ni, the former rulers either 
Baluchi or Kakar Afghans; Towki and Ishakzae, 
a branch of the Panjpao Duranis. Speech, Mac- 
gregor (Afghanistan, p. 655) says, is ‘nothing but 

aluchi with many Arab, Persian, Pukhtu, and 
Indian words,”’ though at p. 656 he calls it ‘‘ broken 
Persian,’’ with Leech, who of 250 words traced all 
but twenty-four to Persian. Yet Khanikoff 
affirms that ‘‘ far from being a patois it is perhaps 
the only remains of the purest old Persian’’ (der 
einzige Rest des reinsten alten persischen). The 
nomadsspeak Baluchi, Brahui, Pukhtu, &c., accord- 
ing to their nationalities. The word Sistan derives 
through Sejestan from Sacastana—i.e., the country 
of the Sakas (the ‘‘Indo-Scythians”’ of the later 
Graeco-Latin writers), who, after overthrowing the 
Greek power in Baktriana about a.p. 16, crossed 
the Hindu-Kush and settled in the Helmand basin , 
In this region de Quatrefages and others suspect 
an aboriginal black or Negrito element (ev. 
@’ Ethnogr., 1882, p. 220). 

Sizes, Siesr.—Peculiar Bedouin tribe, ‘“‘ les 
Bohémiens du Nejd ... noirs ou bruns foncés, on 
dirait qu’ils ont une origine indienne”? (official com- 
munication, Bul. Soc. Géo. x., 1875, p. 71), popula- 
tion 600, chiefly horse-doctors, exempt from all 
imposts and take no part in the tribal feuds. 

These Alphabetical Lists will thus form a 
complete ‘‘ Ethnological Gazetteer,” valuable, 
possibly, to those even who may take less in- 
terest in the more speculative subjects treated 
in the other two sections of the work. Scientific 
journals at home and abroad are respectfully 
solicited to copy or summarise this preliminary 
notice ; and intending subscribers are requested 
to send in their names during the ensuing six 
months, after which the list will be closed. 

A. H. KEANE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
THE meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held this year 
at Southport from September 19 to 26. The 
resident-elect is Prof. Arthur Cayley, of Cam- 
Coates The following are the presidents of 
sections :—Mathematical and physical science, 
Prof. Henrici ; chemistry, Dr. J. H. Gladstone ; 
logy, Prof. W. C. Williamson; biology, 
Prof, KE. Ray Lankester, with Mr. W. Pengelly 
as vice-president in the department of anthrop- 
ology ; geography, Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen; economic science and statistics, Mr. 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave; mechanics, Mr. James 
Brunlees. The two evening lectures will be 
given by Prof. BR. 8S. Ball, on ‘‘ Recent Re- 
searches on the Distance of the Sun ;” and by 
Prof. J. G. McKendrick, on ‘‘ Galvani and 
Animal Electricity.” Arrangements have been 
made for the usual soirées and excursions to 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
working secretary of the Association is Prof. 
T. G, Bonney. 
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read a paper on the ‘‘Neo-Latin Names of 
Reptiles” Sates the Philological Society on 
June 15. 

At the monthly meeting of the Royal Institu- 
tion held last Monday, May 7, Mr. Tyndall was 
re-elected Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Tue Sharpey rig Pes gee Scholarship at 
University College, London, will become vacant 
at the close of the present session by the re- 
signation of Mr. Francis Gotch. 


A curious haul was made by a steam trawler 
in the Firth of Forth last week. The net was 
found to contain two fine specimens of Holo- 
thuridae—a species akin to the well-known 
trepang, or béche de mer, whose natural habitat 
is the Indian Ocean. It is conjectured that 
they may have attached themselves to the 
bottom of some ship. They have been placed 
in the Edinburgh Aquarium. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a translation 
of Prof. Hermann Miiller’s Fertilisation of 
Plants by Insects, by Mr. D’Arcy W. Thomp- 
son, With a Preface by Charles Darwin. 


In view of the interest excited by the 
Fisheries Exhibition, which opens to-day, 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran are issuing a new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. P. L. Simmons’s 
Commercial Products of the Sea: a Oollection of 
Facts concerning Marine Contributions to Food, 
Industry, and Art. 


A HANDSOME quarto yolume has just been 
issued by the Natural History Museum of 
Lyons, as tome iii. of its Archives, A large 
part of this volume is devoted to a valuable 
monograph on the fishes and reptiles of the 
Lake of Tiberias, and of some other parts of 
Syria, by Dr. L. Lortet, the Director of the 
Lyons Museum. The results are based mainly 
on two prolonged visits in 1875 and 1880, when 
the fishes were daily taken from the lake and 
drawn, in colours, on the spot. From these 
original sketches of fresh specimens, the admir- 
able lithographs illustrating the paper have 
been executed. M.A. Locard adds a descrip- 
tion of the Mollusca found in the waters of the 
lake; and M. Filhol contributes to the volume 
some valuable notes on the Miocene Mammalia 
of France. 


WE would call attention to an excellent series 
of penny handbooks, just issued by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein, which deserye to be widely 
known. They are called ‘‘ The Young Collector’s 
Handbooks ;” and we are glad to observe that 
not even Postage Stamps have been neglected 
as too frivolous, But the more important 
members of the series are British Birds, by Mr. 
R. Bowdler Sharpe ; Shells, by Mr. B. B. Wood- 
ward; Insects in general, and Butterflies and 
Beetles in particular, by Mr. W. F. Kirby; and 
Greek and Roman Coins, by Mr. Barclay V. 
Head. We are glad to see the staff of the 
British Museum thus coming forward to make 
popular the stores of learning which they have 
special facilities for doing with authority. The 
illustrations are uniformly good—far better than 
in many expensive books. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Bréal read a paper entitled 
“Ta Force du Mécanisme grammaticale.” 
Its aim was to show how words, when once 
adopted into a language, may be subjected 
to grammatical changes entirely inconsistent 
with their primary form and meaning. Of 
this, M. Bréal took several examples from 
Latin. Decemviri was originally a plural, and 
nothing else ; but it gave rise to an impossible 
singular, decemvir, formed by a false analogy. 


the form of its termination indicates that it 


connect it etymologically with the Greek 674 = 
mamma; hence, “a indly nurse,” and ulti- 
mately “happy” in the general sense. A still 
more ingenious derivation was sug; for 
omnis=“‘all.” The plural omnes is the earlier 
form, and this is a doublet of homines=“ men.” 
The logical order of development was “ men,” 
“the men,” 6 all men,” “ ” 

M. Masrrro has communicated to the 

Académie des Inscriptions a number of Greek 
inseriptions recently found in E » mostly | 
dedications to the gods. One runs thus :— 
Geois peydrors ZaudOpak: AworrAdvtos SworPlov @npaios 
tryeudy trav tw rdtewv cwbels ex peydrwy xwdivev 
éxrdeboas ex ris EpvOpas Oardoons ebxhv, 
Another, which is unfortunately mutilated, 
records the dues payable on entrance into a 
certain temple by persons of either sex, married 
or single, &c. 


AT the last meeting of the Socidté asiatique, 
M. Barbier de Meynard read the Preface to a 
curious work upon Yemen, written by a Turkish 
officer who served in an expedition into 
Southern Arabia in 1870; M. Jules Oppert 
—— that a newly discovered King of 
Babylonia, named Kandalanu, is identical with 
the Chiniladan of Ptolemy; M. 8S. Guyard 
reported upon the rubbings of Vannic inscrip- 
tions brought by M. Deyrolle from Armenia, 
and now in the Louvre; M. Clermont-Ganneau 
iden tified gt age ve the Phoenician = of 
dancing, with the Egyptian Bes; M. évy 
explained the first part of the name of the 
Assyrian King Pumaiyaton by pumai, the 
Egyptian for ‘‘ cat.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Astatic Socrety.—(Monday, April 30.) 


Sm Barrie Frere, President, in the Chair.—The 
Rev. 8. Beal read a paper on ‘‘ Two Geographical 
Sites named by Hiouen Thsang in the Tenth 
Chapter of the Si-yu-ki.’’ The first, the mountain 
of Potaraka, Mr. Beal identified with Sumanakula, 
or Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, thus tracing the 
Buddhist worship of Avalokites-vara to the venera- 
tion of sailors and others for Sumana as a hill-god. 
Mr. Beal then showed that the Chinese name for 
Avalokites-vara (Kwan-shi-yin) is a form of the 
Sabaean divinity Almakar, “‘ he who hears,’’ the 
knowledge of him having been brought to Ceylon 
by the Sabaean merchants, who, as Fa-hian states, 
had settled there in great numbers in the earl 
centuries of our era. The second, Po-lo-no-lo, is 
mentioned by Hiouen Thsang in the middle of the 
tenth book of the Si-yu-ki, and is restored by Mr. 
Beal as **a black bee,’’ one of the 
names of Durga, to which the hill Po-lo-mo-lo- 
ki-la was dedicated. The Chinese rendering of 
this name has been written by mistake as the 
‘*bplack peak.’’ Mr. Beal further showed that this 
hill is the *‘ pigeon rock’? of Fa-hian ; but ‘‘po- 
lo-ya’’ (“‘pigeon’’) ought. to be restored to Par- 
vati, as the hill was dedicated to this goddess, 
who is the same as Durga.—M. La Couperie read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Shifting of the Cardinal Points 
as an Illustration of the Chaldaeo-Babylonian 
Culture borrowed by the Early Chinese.’’ After 
briefly showing that early Chinese civilisation is 
an indirect offshoot of the Babylonian culture, he 
pointed to the curious feature of this shifting of the 
cardinal points as shown by the similarity of the 
Chinese and Chaldaeo-Babylonian signs, which 
has been lately confirmed by the decipherment of 
a cuneiform tablet, where this shifting is demon- 
strated. The great result of this shifting is to get 
rid of the 17,000 years which it has been hitherto 
found necessary to add to Chinese chronology so 
as to adjust the Chinese zodiac. M. La Couperie 
insisted also on the peculiar affinity of Akkadian 
numerals with the Chinese cycle often, 








was originally feminine only. M. Bréal would | Sew sows 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


I 
AcADEMIEs have, as a rule, taken their rise in 
epochs of decadence. Those of Amsterdam and 
Antwerp, of Rome, Parma, Florence, Venice, 
Milan, and id, arose from the ashes of 
t schools whose fires had fled. In England, 
owever, in the country of liberty, the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Academy was coincident 
with the proudest moment in the history of 
English art. Sir Joshua Reynolds was its first 


resident ; and, with few exceptions, from the 
ys of Reynolds downwards, all the most dis- 


tinguished names among English artists are to 
be found inscribed upon its lists. If, as I have 
said, we are fo: to note—in one or two 
instances—exceptions to this rule they will 
invariably be found to illustrate its constancy ; 
for men who follow a line which is not only 
independent of, but in direct contradiction to, 
that pursued by the body to which they are 
united by ties of birth and profession can 
scarcely be reckoned as representative forces in 
a national school. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the 
old of the English Academy over the training 
of the younger members of the profession is so 
slight, and its performance of the office of guide 
ant director so perfunctory and s0 i in 
aim, that, as it can scarcely be said to any 
special creed or class of methods, so, to be 
logical, it should welcome within its ranks every 
energetic manifestation of power, however 
eccentric. But to be logical were to be un- 
English; and the courses of the Academy, in 
this respect, as in every other, are of an 
essentially national character, so that it is only 
by the accordance of some measure of outward 
compliance with the forms of accepted versions 
of art that the heretic at heart may win admit- 
tance within its walls. Thys we find a certain 
air of decent conformity pervading the works 
which figure at the annual exhibitions; the 
audacious outbreaks of the Paris Salon are 
unknown, and the admiring visitor looks round 
the rooms with a hushed consciousness of 
having been admitted into the domestic circle 
of the truly English ‘‘ home.” This conscious- 
ness is, perhaps, borne in upon him not so 
much by the choice displayed in subject as by 
the way in which the subjects chosen are pre- 


Y | sented : if classical story, then from rm 


editions ; or if, indeed, a painter, as Edwin 
Long, decides to work a vein of sensual allusion, 
he cannot do so » a8 would be done on 
the other side of the O el, but has recourse 
to the authority of Holy Writ, and, the actual 
significance of Lais or of Phryne being thus 
covered, all may gazeon half-naked ‘“‘ Merab” 
or ‘* Michal” with that due sense of edification 
which must accompany the reading of a chapter 
from the Bible. 

And so, too, just as the English novel rarely 
affords us a picture of life, but deals generally 
with certain sentimental situations within the 
experience of every family—I had almost said 
within the experience of the youngest member 
of every family—the English painter of life and 
manners dwells constantly on similar t é 
often showing in their treatment—like his 
brother the novelist—an extraordinary force 
of real and tender feeling. This strong feeling 
deepens often into truest in touching 


pathos I 
scenes of quite humble life—the life of the dis- 
inherited on the earth—as, for example, in Mr. 
Bottomley’s half-length figure, “ Maternity.” 
Here, the poverty-stricken woman, daughter of 
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toil and sorrow and pain, whose only joy isin 
the fair head which’ she fo hair beonsk: 


stops in her aimless h a picture 
gallery and gazes with a wintfal sense of 
fellowship on a canvas which reveals the Virgin 
Mother enthroned serene in golden glory. A 
gaunt and faded creature is this woman, young 
yet and born beautiful, but worn and wasted by 
the harsh conditions at the root of our social 
life; not pleasant to look upon, though such as 
it is well that we should see, or be made to 
with the true insight and sympathy which the 
painter has brought to his work. Nor, again, 
is such a work as Mr. Ma: Brown’s in any 
sense pleasant, but his picture of the ‘ Last 
Look g must not be forgotten if for no other 
reason than that it seems, in its way, about the 
most profoundly felt piece of work in the rooms, 
In this picture, as in Mr. Bottomley’s work, we 
are face to face with new power in seeing the 
depths in a class of subject formerly ted 
on these walls by images of -washed 
cot , regular in attendance at Sunday- 
school, and suitably rewarded therefor by 
beneficent young ladies from the Hall freshly 
elaborate in starch, and frills, and sashes. In 
the “‘ Last Look,” the widowed mother gathers 
her children round her at the foot of their 
father’s coffin. The group is arranged with 
great care in a pyramidal form ; the mother in 
the centre, before her, in decreasing steps, three 
of her little ones, an elder girl bowed by a 
passion of tears presses close behind, while the 
youngest lad turns away to the right, in the 
happy indifference of his age, to watch the last 
effort of a smouldering wick which expires in 
the socket. The whole scene is, as is fit, 
wrapped in gloom, irretrieveable gloom, and 
depends for its interest wholly on the thorough- 
ness and intention with which every feature and 
expression of the faces is characterised—on the 
accuracy and command which the painter has 
shown in seizing on the physiognomy of 
anguish both profound and hopeless; and the 
impression is heightened by the character of the 
execution, which is more solid and firm, as well 
as depending more for its effect on modelling 
by. rong shadows, than is usual with English 
painters, 

‘We turn to the lighter drama of Mr. Faed 
with a sense of relief, and perhaps with the hope 
that Mr. Maynard Brown may feel that one such 
lesson to us in unredeemed and unredeemable 
misery will suffice; that, if again he bids us 
sorrow with him, it may be not as those 
without hope. Ill luck has indeed overtaken 
and brought low one of the actors in Mr. Faed’s 
‘* They had been Boys together ; ” but the other, 
to whom he presents himself in his adversity, is 
a splendidly prosperous lawyer, and seems ready 
and glad to befriend the less fortunate com- 
panion of his boyhood. Nothing could be 
smarter and wittier than the way in which Mr. 
Faed has put his little play upon the stage. 
To left, the rich map, seated, puzzles over the 
note which has been brought in person by the 
knock-kneed and trembling creature who has felt 
the buffet of fortune, and who is eyed askance 
from behind by the servant in closing the door. 
All the incidents which indicate the circum. 
stances of the situation are touched with effect : 
the long writing-table, behind which in the 
centre sits the clerk ; the messenger with hea’ 
portfolio by his side ; the window above hi head, 
which just lets us see that beyond the inner 
room is an office busy with many clerks—all 
these things show us how important a person is 
the man who had been the playfellow of the 
mien beggar who now appeals to him in his 

istress. 


A certain effectiveness in telling a story and 
felicity in the choice of incident often dis- 
tinguish the works of English painters. Now 
and again they make the mistake of choosing 
matter better fit for literary exposition than for 





artistic treatment, but, on the other hand, they 
rarely sink into utter emptiness or foolishness 
of triviality. In Mr. Macbeth’s “A Sacrifice,” 
the slight story, with its touch of comedy, is 
capitally told. The central figure in the smart 
room of a fashionable hair-dresser—time of 
Queen Anne—is the hair-dresser himself, who 
stands, quixotically dignified, with legs apart 
full front ; with his right hand he places on a 
tray held by a little assistant lad the auburn 
tress which he has just shorn ftom the head 
of the flower-girl who sits in profile (why half 
undressed ?), yey Bo reluctant to lose her 
bright ornament, but still under the grip of his 
formidable left hand. To our right, through 
the open door of an inner room, we catch a 
glimpse of the fop whose wig must be renewed 
at the victim’s 3 on the floor near her is 
the basket of flowers which denotes her calling ; 
and behind the lad on our left sit two ‘‘ artists 
in hair” awaiting with greedy eyes the wealth 
of locks about to be submitted to their fingers. 
Everything in this lively work is calculated to 
take the eye: the bright white dress of the 
operator relieved on the fair yellow of the screen 
behind him, the pale many-coloured hues in the 
various garments of the shrinking girl, the gilded 
curves of the rococo tables, the blue gleam of 
the porcelain jars beneath them, the gay 
reflections of the mirrors above, and even the 
bright freshness of spring flowers, all combine 
to make a dainty patchwork of amusing colour, 
which well befits the light comedy of the scene. 
Mr. Herkomer, too, can tell a story well, 
and tells a story of a very different sort 
in ‘‘ Natural HBnemies.” The quarrel which 
has sprung up in a village pothouse between 
a Bavarian peasant and his Tyrolese neighbour 
romises to result in a trial of strength which 
would delight the heart of Defregger. The 
— shows a store of close observation in 
elineating the heads of the lookers-on, who, 
seated round the table, stolidly watch the 
ering storm; while the fair cause of the 

i ow @ serving-maid, stands a little apart, 
with a young lad, to the right, and lifts her 
hand to her face with a gesture well conceived, 
but scarcely as well rendered. Indeed, Mr. 
Herkomer has been so busy with his men 
that he seems to have half-forgotten this 
subordinate figure, which might have height- 
ened the interest, as well as given a touch of 

to his vigorous work. 

But, of all the pictures of anecdote picked 
from books or life, the big canvas on which 
Mr. Orchardson has depicted an incident in the 
life of Voltaire is unquestionably the most 
important. Unfortunately, it takes half-a-page 
of print to explain the situation, and even those 
to whom the story is familiar will not probably 

ise on the instant the circumstance to 
which the picture refers. We see before us a 
ificent company of grandees seated to 
right and left of a dinner-table, which runs 
from us down the centre of a vast betapestried 
room. The host turns in his chair, with a fine 
—. deprecatory movement, showing 
imself in profile to the right as there enters a 
little, gray-coated, bewigged young man, who 
vomits fire and fury in a white heat of ion, 
which oppresses and disturbs the whole audi- 
ence, and reaches, with its angry commotion, 
even the two servants, who seom to shrink into 
themselves and hug the sideboard set against 
the opposite wall. But what isit all about ? It is 
one of those situations which the painter alone 
cannot explain, and which are more frequently 
stumbled upon by us than by our neighbours 
on the opposite side of the Channel—a situation 
admirably good for illustration, but unfitted 
to face the world independent of text. How 
is the painter to show us that Voltaire has been 
dining with the Duc de Sulli, that he has been 
asked to step out a moment to speak to the Duc 
de Rohan, that the Duc de Rohan, sitting 





in his coach, has had him horse-whipped 
by two of his lacqueys, and has driven off, 
leaving Voltaire to come back to the company 
in rage unspeakable, and bearing the infamous 
marks of his brutal chastisement? Yet we 
must know all this and a deal more before 
we can realise the position in which Mr. 
Orchardson depicts Voltaire > vain 
for help or sympathy from the no who 
had bidden him to be their guest, or before 
we can estimate all the merits of the painter's 
art in pues of character-reading alone. With 
marvellous versatility, Mr. Orchardson has 
po gee each 7 by delicate shades 
of facial expression: the young—except in 
one instance, where south has hone bred 
to insolence—a little sorry; the elder ones 
—— more and more towards cool contempt ; 
the host embarrassed, but clearly feeling, as do 
the majority of his guests, that the scribbler 
has met with his due. Perhaps they were not 
far wrong in so feeling. Nor must we forget 
to examine the hands, which are full of meaning 
and—rare merit—belong to the heads. They 
not only in every instance repeat the character- 
istics of the differing physical types, but reflect 
the particular phase of nervous disturbance 
through which each temperament is passing. 
And yet the general impression is as of beings 
not precisely made of flesh and blood. Some- 
thing of unreality clings to Mr. Orchardson’s 
creations : it is as if a wizard allowed us to gaze 
for an instant on the ghostly images which he 
evokes on his clouded mirror; but, on the other 
hand, and just on account, perhaps, of a calcu- 
lated indecision, the room is full of air, and we 
have a pleasant sense that the Duke and his 
guests and the unhappy Voltaire can all move 
and breathe, if they can neither speak nor eat, 
Does Mr. Orchardson gain or lose most by this 
intentional () insubstantiality of effect, and by 
the studied lightness of his touch ? 
Emits F, 8. Pattison. 








EGYPTIAN NOTES. 


To return to the Coptic chapel in the tomb 
of Sebekia at Thebes. Among the curious 
religious texts there discovered, one of the most 
important is inscribed upon a large terra-cotta 
tablet built into the wall, which tablet has been 
successfully detached and sent to Boolak. The 
subject of this sermon—for it is a complete 
sermon—is the dual nature of Christ. Where 
the walls of the tomb were inscribed with 
hieroglyphic formulae of the ancient Egyptian 
faith, the Oopts have covered them with a coat 
of plaster composed of Nile-mud and chopped 
straw, so forming a surface for the writings in 
red ink mentioned in my former note on this 
subject. The upper chambers of the tomb, 
where these monks or hermits lived and had 
their being, were half choked with débris as 
miscellaneous as the débris of a ‘‘ kitchen- 
midden.” Bones, ashes, inscribed potsherds, 
and even fragments of leathern clothing were 
disinterred ; some of the potsherds are of the 
nature of private correspondence. I am in- 
debted for these particulars to an extremely 
interesting article by M. Gabriel Charmes 
recently published in the Journal des Débate, 
In this article, M. Oharmes takes occasion 
to make generous acknowledgment of the 
prompt precautions taken by Lord Wolseley 
for the protection of the Boolak Museum, 
and to note the fact of a detachment 
having at once been told off upon that 
duty, while the rest of the troops marched 
on to the citadel. With equal good feeling and 

ood taste, M. Charmes congratulates the 

nglish upon the work done at Tel-el-Mas- 
khoota by the Egypt Excavation Fund, and upon 
the discovery of Pithom by M. Naville. “The 
society,” he writes, ‘‘is happy in its choice of 
an agent;” and he describes M. Naville as 
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not only a distinguished savant, but as one 
who has ‘‘le gofit et l’instinct des fouilles.” 
** Till now,” says M. Charmes, 

**he has not enjoyed an opportunity of exercising 
these gifts; but those who saw him, as I did, 
assisting with enthusiasm at M. Maspero’s excava- 
tions, and, while merely wandering about the ruins 
of Karnak, making numberless discoveries of 
details, were convinced that he possessed that gift 
of divination—in a word, that ‘fair’ without 
which science alone is not sufficient to ensure 
success in undertakings of this kind.”’ 


AmELIA B. EDWARDS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ROMAN INSORIPTION NEAR BROUSSA. 
Oxford. 
The following inscription was found a little 
while ago by a naval officer on a ruined arch 
near Broussa. As it seems not to be in the 
Corpus or Ephemeris Epigraphica, it may be 
worth printing :— 
SEXPAOV 
RESTITVT 
AVGGADI 
GLADIAT 
ASIAME 
RENTESP 
CIASPR 
ADXXTR 
DVM 
SELEVC 
My informant only added that ‘‘ he thought the 
pens lost would not be very large;” and the 
ength of the inscription makes this probable. 
Without professing to explain it, one may add 
that Restitutus and Seleucus are common cog- 
nomina, A Sex. Pacuvius was tribune in 
27 B.c., and another (or the same), with the 
cognomen Taurus, is mentioned by the elder 
Pliny (N. H. 34.22); but no Pacuvius with this 
praenomen appears on the inscriptions. The 
remains of ll. 4-7 are not unlike part of a 
monument from Ancyra (0. I. LZ. 3.249 = Wil- 
manns 1290) commemorating an imperial ‘‘ pro- 
curator familiae gladiatoriae per Asiam Bithy- 
niam Galatiam a &c., &c.” (see 
Mommeen, Staaterecht, 2.1022). Of course the 
copy given above may not be perfectly exact. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Earl of Strafford’s pictures from Wrotham 
Park are now to be seen at South Kensington. 


Mr. JoHn Haney Parker, O.B., is about to 
issue a second edition of his yolume on the Via 
Sacra in Rome, much enlarged, and with the 
addition of some account of the excavations in 
Rome from 1438 to 1882 by contemporary 
writers. 


A NEW edition is also nearly ready of ‘‘ The 
Architectural History of the City of Rome,” 
abridged from Mr. Parker’s Archaeology of 
Rome, for the use of students, by the Rev. 
Arthur Shadwell, with considerable additions 
and several new plates, especially a new plan 
of Ancient Rome, in which the walls of the 
kings are distinguished by being printed in 
red. 


Mr. T, TINDALL WILDRIDGE, author of The 
Misereres of Beverley Minster, is preparing a 
companion yolume on the Misereres of Ripon 
Cathedral. The happy combination of literary 
and artistic talent which Mr. Wildridge pos- 
sesses renders these works of great value. He 
is one of those true antiquaries whose object is 
to place on record what is beautiful and interest- 
ing of mediaeval life and work, and chiefly from 
sources obscure and likely to be passed over. 


Miss MarcareT Stoxes has printed, as a 
tirage & part from vol, alyii. of the Archaeologia, 





the paper communicated by her to the Society 
of Antiquaries on ‘‘Two Bronze Fragments in 
the Museum of the Irish Academy.” Her 
suggestion is that they are the remains of a 
corona radiata, of which she supplies a con- 
jectural restoration; and that the workman- 
ship dates from the period immediately pre- 
ceding the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland. Incidentally, she refers to “ the crown 
of thorns” and the spiral design of Irish 
ornamentation. 


Two new rooms will be 9 shortly in the 
Louvre. The one will devoted to the 
exhibition of M. Thiers’ study, which has been 
transported entire, with its furniture and 
curiosities arranged just as they stood in the 
{ man’s lifetime. The other will contain 

e Assyrian antiquities collected by M. de 
Sarzec during his explorations in Mesopotamia. 


An exhibition of ‘‘ Portraits of the Century,” 
organised by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was 
opened in Paris recently. The collection con- 
tains eighteen works by David, twelve by 
Gérard, including some of his most celebrated 
portraits, five by Delaroche, nine by Ingres, and 
many others by artists of equal note, comprising 
in the whole 318 portraits. 








THE STAGE. 
“ yEDORA” IN LONDON. 


A SENSATIONAL drama directed to the upper 
classes has been produced at the Haymarket. 
M. Sardou’s new play, to the success of which 
in Paris the genius of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
contributed so greatly, is characteristic of his 
later manner. Does M. Sardou perchance 
think, what Mr. Herman Merivale avows, 
that the warmest reception awaits the play 
which has none of the qualities of literature ? 
There is no need whatever to adopt that 
theory in France—even in England it is 
adopted most readily by those accomplished 
men of letters who fail to be dramatic—but 
M. Sardou behaves as if he had adopted it. 
He acts as if he held it. M.Sardou, after his 
first insignificant essays, the particulars of 
which escape me, became a writer of showy 
and effective comedy, and as such he took 
hold on the public. His “ Famille Benoiton” 
satirised the more superficial characteristics 
of the life of Paris ; ‘“* Nos Intimes ” satirised 
at once the little bowrgeoisie that lives in 
country places and the somewhat more 
important people who stay in a country house. 
The author was a writer of comedy. “ Pattes 
de Mouche” was comedy also, though in it 
M. Sardou pursued that vein of ingenious 
intrigue which a famous predecessor, M. 
Scribe, had worked so profitably. After a 
while his manner changed, for his aims were 
different. ‘* Patrie” was more emotional 
than the earlier comedies, “ Patrie” was 
not a comedy at all: it was a_ patriotic 
drama, a tale of sacrifice and of worthy 
passion. But as literature no one who 
thinks of the difference between comedy, 
in which types are created, and drama, in 
which they are found and accepted, will place 
“ Patrie,” or many of the pieces that have 
followed it, on a level with the “ Famille 
Benoiton ” and ‘Nos Intimes,” And in 


many of the pieces that have followed it, the 
tendency that was evidenced in “ Patrie” has 
been further developed. M.Sardou has become 
more and more a master of stage-craft, less 
and less a producer of literature, The serious 





discussion on the social question he has left 
to M. Emile Augier ; the epigram that settles 
for half-a-day the most burning question in 
society he has left to M. Dumas. These things 
he has left to the masters of them. He has 
become more and more a student of stage 
machinery, and a literary tailor, so to say, 
cutting his garment of words adroitly, and 
fitting it to perfection on the actress of the 
hour. He has never done this quite so much 
as he has done it in ‘‘ Fédora,” 

“ Fédora,” then, is not in any sense a work 
of literature, and right sanguinely must Mr. 
Herman Merivale have set himself upon the 
business of translating it. A poetical man of 
letters was doing at last, he must have felt, 
the very thing that was necessary. He was 
effacing his own characteristics, putting 
M. Sardou’s ingenious artifices in the place 
of literary art, of style in writing, of re- 
fined and delicate thought. Here was a 
work in which there was a world of 
stage-craft and no beauty at all—what a 
triumph it would be! And, after its own 
kind, it has indeed been atriumph. But it 
has not proved the truth of Mr. Merivale’s 
own theory, that the presence of literature in 
English dramatic writing is an offence, It 
has proved only, what had had to be granted 
over and over again in accounting for other 
stage-successes, that ingenious construction 
will enable the playwright to dispense alto- 
gether with the skill of the poet. M. Sardou 
has so constructed “‘ Fédora” that one takes 
in it from beginning to end the kind of 
interest which one takes in a sensational novel 
of the best pattern. The mere story holds 
you. Three or four smart things are said in 
the piece, and Mrs. Bancroft, of course, makes 
the most of them. But of original study of 
character on the author’s part there is no 
trace, unless it be that in depicting the 
savagery of Fédora, and the final relentlessness 
of her lover, M. Sardou has sought to illus- 
trate the very familiar proverb, “ Grattez le 
Russe, et vous trouvez le Tartare.” But of 
pretty fancy or graceful imagination there is 
not a trace. The fashionable woman, the 
hunter of literary lions, in Mr. Gilbert’s early 
comedy, who, impressed with the general 
dulness of the conversation, turns to the last 
poet, her social captive, with “ Give us a great 
thought,” and forthwith takes out her pocket- 
book to make a note of the great thought 
directly it shall be uttered—that excellent 
woman, I say, would carry her pocket-book 
in vain, and appeal in vain to everyone, 
from the first moment to the last, in 
the world of M. Sardou’s drama. There are 
four acts filled with the ingenious arrange- 
ment of horrible things. Yet the Haymarket 
stalls have, I doubt not, many occupants who 
would withhold the term sensational from 
any play that dealt with a Russian Princess 
on the Nevska Perspective, and apply it to 
every play that dealt with Bill and Sally and 
their pals in Bermondsey. 

Whether it is from pure cynicism, from 
pure lack of taste, or from a desire to take 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s measure correctly, 
and to take nobody else’s, that M. Sardou has 
deprived his piece, from end to end, of dignity 
and charm, I do not know. But he has at 
all events done it. Even the death scene, 
the scene of the first act, which would have 
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been far more natural had it been more 
touching, is a scene of restless, eager, and 
excited action from end to end. Treated 
as it has been by the dramatist, it deprives 
the play of a variety that could only have 
been helpful to it, and that would have 
allowed additional opportunity to the actress 
of the leading part. Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
impresses most surely in scenes of feverish haste 
and nervous agitation. But she can be im- 
pressive in calm. And the charm of the art 
of Mrs. Bernard-Beere—who in London plays 
the part of Fédora with so remarkable a 
command of various resource—has been 
recognised as consisting in great measure of 
pathetic calm, of “large simplicity.” We 
have come to the acting, however, and may 
put aside the consideration of a play which 
by its highly skilled construction holds 
—if it is but ably interpreted—an audience 
spellbound for about three hours, but which 
has no claim to be regarded as a piece of 
artistic writing, and which nobody could 
dream of reading for its own sake, but as a 
study of the ingenuity of modern stage-craft. 
“Fédora” has every attribute of tragedy, 
except those two which make tragedy agreeable 
—the attribute of beauty and the attribute of 
style. 

To the acting, then. And here congratu- 
lation may well take the place of complaint, 
for in the main it is so good that even to those 
who do not find joy in highly wrought horrors 
of a melodramatic story the piece will be 
worth seeing. Feédora’s is the great part; 
her lover’s, Loris Ipanoff’s, the second part, 
though often he has little to do but, in the 
French phrase, “lui donner la réplique.” 2é- 
plique is much of his réle. After these, the 
only person who holds his own in the piece, 
from the earliest act to the latest, is a French 
diplomatist, played by Mr. Bancroft with in- 
finite discretion and mellow gravity. Then 
there is a volatile Russian widow—not par- 
ticularly true to any nationality or to any 
individual—who revels in making matrimonial 
engagements which she has no intention of 
keeping, and ends in marrying the diplomatist 
for the insufficient reason that her last adorer 
has proved to have been not an adorer at all, 
but only a political spy. The part, I have 
almost hinted already, can never in Paris have 
been a very effective one. It is hardly well 
to relieve the intense interest of melodrama 
by the incidents of farce, and, in our London 
representation, Mrs. Bancroft does not look 
the part as completely as she plays it. 
Polly Eccles having, to most men’s regret, 
been banished in her own person from 
the stage she made so lively, she must not be 
suffered to present herself anew in the in- 
appropriate garb of a Russian great lady. 
And we feel Polly Eccles a little too much 
under-the surface of Mrs. Bancroft’s Countess. 
It is not the Russian Countess who would give 
a little whimper when she remembers she is 
deprived of her cigarettes. The cigarettes 
would not be Polly’s, but the whimper 
belongs to her. And likewise to some homely 
English heroine, and not to the Countess, 
belongs that almost hysterical mobility of 
voice and feature which Mrs. Bancroft dis- 
plays directly it is apparent to her that 
society is not anxious to listen to her musician. 
These are points in which I venture to fancy 


that an admirable comedian strikes a wron 
note; but no one can be too thankful to her 
for the brightness with which, on the slightest 
inkling of an opportunity, she enlivens the 
play ; and of course, as of old, her every utter- 
ance is suggestive and telling. There are 
several quite minor parts, one of which Miss 
Julia Gwynne plays with naturalness and 
alacrity ; another of which—that of the 
Russian coachman—is excellently looked by 
Mr. Stewart Dawson. As the confidential 
agent of police, that very rising young 
character actor, Mr. Brookfield, succeeds, as 
usual, in disguising himself completely ; but 
this time there is little in his bearing, little in 
his own devices, that help him to make his 
part interesting. Whoever plays the surgeon 
in the first act plays him with too much 
evidence of excitement. A skilled operator, 
even in his urgency, is always calm. But 
though a good performance of the minor 
characters tends to support even ‘‘ Fédora,” 
it is well to say plainly that “ Fédora” at 
last stands or falls in virtue of the perform- 
ance of its heroine. It would fail entirely if 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere failed, and it succeeds 
through her success. There are ups and 
downs in her course—inequalities in her 
execution--carefully as she has studied 
the piece. In the first act she is unex- 
ceptionable. In the second, on the night 
on which I saw her, she wanted nothing but 
a more violent transition—a more thorough 
rebound—from the affectation of appearing 
to encourage Loris to the reality of her cry 
of vengeance and delight, “Coward and 
assassin, I have found you now.” In the 
last and most wonderful scene of the third 
act, where Fédora implores her lover to stay 
with her when she discovers that it was 
wrongly that she had plotted to betray him, 
the actress rises to a point of correctness and 
intensity that seems all the more thoroughly 
her own because earlier in that act it has been 
evident that she has learnt well from Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt. In the fourth act, again, 
she could not possibly be more skilful, more 
various in resource, more facile in utterance, or 
more expressive in gesture. There are not 
four actresses upon the English stage who 
could come within a measureable distance of 
her success. Mr. Coghlan must have im- 
proved his performance of Loris since the first 
night, when no one had a good word for it. 
Passionate admiration of the lady it is his 
business to woo, and with fervour, he certainly 
has not been fortunate in expressing; but in 
many passages—notably in the reading of the 
letter that informs Loris of his worst ills—he 
now adds to the too easily praised power of 
reticence the power of vehement expression. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
THE SCHUBERT-BARNETT SYMPHONY 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, ETC. 


Two years ago all Schubert’s symphonies, with 
one exception, were performed at the Crystal 
Palace, and in chronological order. The seventh, 
in E major, had to be omitted, for it was un- 
finished. The eighth, in B minor, bears the 
title of the ‘‘ Unfinished Symphony,” but in 
quite a different sense: of the former there 





exists only a sketch ; of the latter, two move- 





g|ments are completed, but the third is only 


commenced, and not a note written down of the 
finale. Musicians have for many years listened 
to, and admired, the allegro and andante, two of 
the finest movements ever ed by Schubert ; 
but the seventh symphony is a work the greater 
part of which sm away with its author into 
the region of the Unknowable. The autograph 
sketch was presented by Ferdinand Schubert to 
Mendelssohn in 1821, and it is said that at one 
time this illustrious composer had the intention 
of filling it up. Was it want of time that pre- 
vented him carrying out this plan, or did he 
shrink from the responsibility? Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan also contemplated the task of restora- 
tion, but it was never accomplished. Surely 
Brahms, who so admires Schubert, must 
have cast longing eyes on the score, and 
perhaps formed a resolution to finish it 
at some convenient season. And so for 
more than sixty years the sketch-score 
remained as its author left it, until Mr. John 
Francis Barnett boldly resolved to finish it. 
Is he worthy of praise, or deserving of censure ? 
To answer these questions fairly, one must take 
into consideration both the motive which in- 
duced him to set about the task and the manner 
in which it has been accomplished. With 
regard to the latter, we frankly admit that Mr. 
Barnett has endeavoured to realise the probable 
intentions of the composer, and that the filling 
up and scoring are done with conscientious 
care, modesty, and ability ; so far is he worthy 
of praise. But the motive which led him to 
complete Schubert is, perhaps, not altogether 
satisfactory. We gather from his own words 
that he was spurred on principally by ambi- 
tion. Had he felt persuaded that in the 
sketch lay hidden the germs of a master- 
piece like the eighth or the ninth (or the tenth, 
as Dr. Grove will persist in calling the latter), 
and attempted, however imperfectly, to com- 

lete it, we should feel disposed to praise 
him for his industry and for his boldness. 
This unfinished symphony, however, has no 
striking features, and apart from its authorship 
and history would attract but little attention. 
The work, as Dr. Grove observes in the pro- 
gramme-book, was evidently regarded by 
Schubert as complete. All bars and double 
bars are drawn from first page to last; the 
tempi, nuances, and names of instruments are 
all marked, and there is not a bar from begin- 
ning to end that does not contain the part of 
one or more instruments. It seems as if 
Schubert had some good reason for abandoning 
the sympbony half jotted down: perhaps he 
was diseatisfied with it; perhaps he had com- 
menced the eighth. Mr. Barnett seems, there- 
fore, to have laboured somewhat in vain ; he has, 
however, shown tact and experience; and his 
efforts will not prevent anyone «else, if so dis- 
posed, from making asimilar attempt. Neither 
will they—and this is of more importance— 
alter or efface the original sketch-score ; in the 
case of a picture or piece of sculpture no attempt 
at completion could be made without changing 
for ever the handiwork of the original artist. 
The symphony, contaiving the four usual 
movements, was well played at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, and was conducted by Mr. 
Barnett. Signorina Teresina Tua, a violinist, 
made her first appearance in England, and per- 
formed Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise and a 
solo by Wieniawski. She has wonderful 
execution, and plays with great spirit; we 
must, however, defer judgment about her 
capabilities as an artist until we have heard her 
in some classical work. Miss Thudichum sang 
with much intelligence Mendelesohn’s recitative 
and air ‘‘ Infelice.” 

The fourth, and last, subscription concert of 
the Borough of Hackney Choral Association took 
place at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Monday 
eyening. The programme was selected from 
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the works of living English composers. It 
was obviously impossible in the space of two 
hours to include the names all those 
worthy of being represented; but, taken as a 
whole, the programme seemed carefully and 
judiciously chosen. First came Mr. A. O. 

ackenzie’s cantata “The Bride.” Since this 
work was given at the Worcester Festival in 
1881, the composer has considerably increased 
his [erp by his “‘ Jason,” performed at 
Bristol last year, and by his recent success with 
**Colomba” at Drury Lane. The music of 
‘* The Bride” is very clever and pleasing. The 
March and Wedding Chorus are most effective, 


and the concluding chorus, describing the sad/. - 


fate of the bride, contains some powerful 
writing. The duet for tenor and soprano was 
well sung by Miss Annie Marriott and Mr. 
Shakespeare. Mr. Mackenzie’s work was followed 
by Mr. A. Goring Thomas’s bright and pictur- 
esque ode “The Sun- Worsbippers,” composed for 
the Norwich Musical Festival, 1881. e solo 
part was sung by Mr. Shakespeare. The work 
was well performed and loudly applauded. The 
second part of the programme included Mr. 
Harold Thomae’s interesting overture, ‘‘ Moun- 
tain, Lake, and!Moorland ;”” Dr. Heap’s chorus, 
‘*The Voice of Spring;” a song from Mr. 
©. V. Stanford’s ‘Veiled Prophet of Khor. 
assan;” three of Mr. Cowen’s charming orches- 
tral pieces, ‘‘ The Lan of the Flowers ; ” 
a song from Mr.{ Clay’s “Lalla Rookh;” Mr. 
Prout’s ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,”’ written for the 
re-opening of the Alexandra Palace in 1877; 
and Mr. Sullivan’s ‘‘Ouvertura di Ballo.” 
The performances, generally speaking, were 
good, although the sopranos and tenors were 
not quite up to the usual mark. The concert 
was conducted by Mr. Prout with his usual 
ability. The prospectus for the next season 
will shortly be issued. 

Signorina Teresina Tua made her appearance 
at the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
on Wednesday evening, and performed with 
great purity of intonation and faultless mechan- 
ism Max Bruch’s violin concerto in G minor. 
She is very young, and her career will be 
watched with interest, for she has in her the 
making of a great artist. The first and last 
movements were played with much vigour, and 
the charming adagio was rendered with perfect 
grace and delicacy. The programme included 
two novelties. The first was a motett in F by 
Cherubini, and a very interesting specimen of 
the composer’s church style. The music inter- 
prets admirably the sense of the words; and the 
orchestration shows the hand of a master. The 
solo tenor part was well sung by Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. The motett was written in 1818 for the 
religious service at the French Chapel Royal. 
The original MS. of the work was placed at the 
disposal’ of the Philharmonic Society by the 
Queen. Mr. A. C. Mackenzie conducted a new 
ballad for orchestra which he has composed 
ee for this society. It is entitled ‘‘La 
belle Dame sans Merci,” and is a musical 
illustration of Keats’ beautiful ballad of that 
name. It occupies a little over a quarter-of-an- 
hour in performance, and consists of an intro- 
duction largo and an allegro in symphonic 
form. The composer has written some charm- 
ing music; the themes are fresh and pleasing, 
the developments highly interesting, and the 
orchestration most effective. Space prevents 
us noticing in further detail a work which 
will add to the composer’s reputation, and 
will improve upon further acquaintance. In 
the second part of the concert M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann gave a magnificent performance of 
Chopin’s concerto in F minor. In answer to 
loud and prolonged applause, he played, and in 
a most exquisite manner, Henselt’s étude 


**Danklied nach Sturm.” Sig. Mi 
sang songs,by Rossini and Donizetti. 
J. §, SHEDLOOK. 
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